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{Ir has generally been our practice to commence each 
umber of ‘Tas ArnHenmum’ with an article on some sub- 
of passing interest. Our sagacious readers will see suffi- 
tt reason for our havi recently departed from this 
Except for the information of our suoscribers in 
Wales, Kamschatka, and on the western bank of the 
it would be perfectly needless to remark, that there is at 
it moment one, and but one, subject of present in- 
that this is a subject from which we are excluded 
of politics, of a thrice-told tale, and of the Stamp- 
Despairing, at such a time, of exciting our readers’ 
any g¢ literary subject, we have laboured 
diligently, during the last few weeks, to increase the general 
interest and amusement of our Paper, so that it may at least 

an relaxation, after their minds have been 
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settled, our tong will be | d, and we shall have much 
to say on what has been happening, unnoticed, during its dis- 
cussion. For the present, the reason we have igued must 
be our apology for commencing with articles about old poets, 
old ballads,—modern: wits, m: dern orators,—or with produc- 
tions of pure fancy, like the following tale. 








Nrcon, King of Lycia, had become celebrated 
in all Asia Minor, for bis skill and valour asa 
military commander, and his wisdom and justice 
as me’ Bo and’the waters of the Mediterranean, 
in which his palace was reflected, were daily tra- 


“ yersed by vessels from distant lands bringing mer- 


chants, suppliants, siges, and ambassadors to the 


‘throné of the king. He had past the middle period 


of life ‘when his queen died. The corpse was 
laid on’a bier in the hall of the palace, and the 


‘ subjects of the king assembled to honour the fu- 


neral. Flowers were thickly strewn; and loud 
cries of lamentation burst from the multitude, 
mingled with the groans of Nicon and the sobs of 
his daughter Cleone, and his son Phineus. At 
the same time, in the pauses of the shrieks and 
wailings, a low and constant song was heard to be 
gourmured, which sounded like a mixture of 
threats and prophecies ; but no one could catch 
the import of the words, or knew the language to 
which they belonged. All were silent, and turned 
their eyes in the direction of the spot from which 
the song seemed to proceed. Its tones became 
wilder and more vebement ; and the crowd shrunk 
from a part of the vast room ; and trembling fin- 

were pointed to a dim recess in the wall. In 


this the. outline of a female figure was faintly 


visible: It began to move; and the singer came 
forward with slow steps, which gradually were 

uickened as her song grew swollen and hurried. 
Hier face was almost covered by a thick veil which 
shaded her brow, and by a mantle which was 


: raised high above her bosom. But her eyes were 


seen to glance fiercely round the apartment, and at 
the king and his children, and sometimes glared 


- witha look of triumph atthe unmoving and covered 


body. Still the Mznad measure, and the frenzied 


, ehaunt, went on; and, when she approached any 


of the spectators, they started from her as if she 


had been a panther from the wilderness, or a 


liding serpent. She had nearly gone round 


She 
a chaplet of dark leaves 


took from under her vei 


_ whieh she had worn, and was about to fling it 


among the garlands heaped upon the pall, when 
Nicow parka g to her, ‘aa onieed her ina She 
fixed her eyes on him for an instant, and shook 
off his p; and, while he sank upon a seat, she 
threw down the gloomy wreath, and for several 
moments sang at the fiercest pitch of her deep 
voice. Her long dark hair fell almost to her feet ; 
and she whirled around in a frightful ecstacy, 
which seemed impelled by a stronger and more 
terrible spirit than that of our earthly nature. 





She thus rushed through the throng, which scat- 
tered like leaves before the north-wind, and in 
another instant she was gone. Before she disa 
peared, every garland but her own had withered ; 
and, when they raised the pall, the beautiful corpse 
below had shrunk and faded into a sallow 
mummy. 


Months passed away, and, on the bridal day of 
Cleone, a tall and dark-eyed woman approached 
the palace, sitting in a sculptured and gilded car, 
drawn by sable steeds, nobler than any in Lycia. 
She gave magnificent gifts to the bride ; and the 
king received as a princess, the visitor who 
brought with her so many evidences of her power 
and rank. It was observed, however, that he 
sometimes trembled under her look; and his at- 
tendants whispered, that the proud and fearless 
Nicon had never before been seen to quail in any 
human presence but that of the stranger who had 
appeared at the funeral of his wife. That evening, 
in the midst of the rejoicing, Cleone died. .The 
kingdom was filled with lamentation. But, ere 
many weeks, it was called on to make merry at 
the marriage of its sovereign with \ivealé. She 
was of a stately beauty, which few men. loved to 
look upon; and she was conspicuous for the 
haughtiness of her air, and the boldness with 
which she guided her black coursers awong the 
mountains, and along the margin of the sea. A 
thousand rumours were uttered ; and it was said, 
that ina night of tempest, she had been seen on 
the highest tower of the palace, her dark hair 
streaming round her, and the lightning inno- 
cently flashing on her brow. Her sony, it was 
reported, had been heard in the pauses of the gale ; 
and dark or fiery shapes had echoed it from the 
clouds; and she had saluted them with uplifted 
hands. However this may have been, it cannot 
be questioned that she collected round her a troop 
of bold retainers, aud that their captain, a beauti- 
ful barbarian from the mountains, ho had been 
leader of a predatory band, the terror of Asia, and 
through her influence had been pardoned by 
Nicon, was uow sid tu be her paramour. 

At a great religipus festival, the king, in the 
presence of all the peeple, suddenly flung off his 
diadein, overthrew the altar, and, by his gestures 
and speech, was evidently a fierce maniac. Phi- 
neus was still a boy, and Mycalé obtained the 
supreme power. She confined her step-son in 
a small apartment, looking out on an enclosed 
garden, and never Jet him be seen by those whoin 
he would be called upon to govern. But the frenzy 
of Nicon was ostentatiously displayed, and the 
horror of his subjects was frequently excited by 
the exhibition of the strangest and most lawless 
insanity. 

Phineus lived a melancholy prisoner. His mind 
was filled with reflections on his dead mother and 
his maniac father. But, above all, he thought of 
his lovely and beloved sister, who had perished by 
so sudden and so fearful a destruction. As he 
sat in his solitary chamber, or cultivated the 
flowers of his narrow garden, and fed himself 
with the murmur of the sea which was hidden 
from his eyes, the constant attendant on his hope- 
less plans and miserable recollections was the 
image of Cleone. He brooded over her memory 
till at last it became so vivid that he must needs 
give it an outward expression. He endeavoured 
to paint the portrait of his sister; and many days 
were employed in labouring, effacing, and again 
delineating, while the lines and colours maddened 





him by their feebleness and insufficiency; and 
many nights he lay awake cherishing his recollec- 
tion of the beautiful maiden, and comparing it in 
thought with the faint ineffectual form which 
alone he had been able to create. The longing to 
poopuee his purpose became the master pas- 
sion of his mind. In the shapes of trees and clouds 
his eye traced out only the lines which bore some 
relation to those he wished to express in his pic- 
ture. The colours of the world, the rays of light, 
had scarcely any interest for him but that which 
they derived from their resemblance to the hues 
of his pencil. But still every effort was baffled; 
and the thousand imperfect shapes which he suc- 
cessively evoked seemed all alike to exist for no 
other end than to mock and torment him; the 
disgust at the imperfection of each attempt added 
eagerness to the labour with which he destroyed 
it, and sought to substitute another. In the 
course of the many months which were occupied 
in this pursuit, he was teinpted innumerable times 
to give up the project in despair. But the haunt- 
ing image of Cleone returned to him amid his 
relaxations and his dreams with so bright and 
living an aspect of reality, that he started from his 
idle mood, or rushed from his couch at midnight, 
and again drew, with tremulous and burning fin- 
gers, un outline which his heart, at the moment, 
told him would prove as inadequate as all its pre- 
decessors. He tried to represent the maiden in 
her bridal dress, with jewels sparkling on her 
neck, and a garland of white violets around her 
hair ; but the eyes, so full of love and gentleness, 
the flushed cheek, the form bending with emotion, 
like a lily bowed by the weight of its owa beauty, 
—how weak and rude, compared with his memory 
of these, was all that he could ever exhibit ! 

He communly laboured in a room of which the 
door was left open, and showed the corridor with- 
out, and again beyond it the tranquil aud flowery 
garden. When his exhausted heart and f iling 
hand no longer would sustain the labour heimposed 
upon them, and his eyes were wearied of that 
chaos of colour from which he had been toiling to 
educe what for him was a universe,—he looked 
from the tablet and the walls which be was weary 
of beholding, to the clear deep air of heaven, and 
the little realm of silent life, which was filled with 
his bushes and blossoms, and peopled oily by the 
wren and the butterfly. To this prospect his eyes 
were turned, after an attempt at painting so un- 
successful that the youth at last burst into tears. 
The evening had sailed along the sk v, and steeped 
the earth in silvery twilight, and the stars were 
glittering brightly above the cypresses, poplars, 
and holm-oaks whic! hid the garden wall. Amid 
these coustellations, it appeared to him thut a 
patch of air became suddenly darker and more de- 
finite. It moulded itself into shape and colour ; 
and Phineus beheld his sister. The form was in- 
deed Cleone, growing like a fair plant out of the 
heavens, and surrounded by the radiance of the 
quiet stars. She seemed to be imbued with their 
thin splendour, the last light of sunset was on her 
cheek, and her aerial locks were still surrounded 
by the wreath of pearly violets. Her eyes were 
fixed on him; and gradually she seemed to detach 
herself from the empyrean, and approach more 
nearly to the earth. She floated in the middle 
air ; and he thought that her garments were faintly 
stirred by the breeze which he heard cooing 
among the trees beneath her. When he would 
have called to her, she seemed to shrink back to- 
wards the sky, and to diminish from his view. 
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But when he surveyed her with serene and motion- 
less delight, she grew forth again into definite, 
though still visionary, beauty, till he almost be- 
lieved that her feet, white and filmy as wandering 
gossamer, touched the topmost foliage of the dark 
trees in his garden. 

He gazed for many minutes ; and he persuaded 
himself that the eyes of Clecne glanced for an in- 
stant from his face to the tablet from which 
he had just effaced her portrait. He seized his 
pencil, and renewed his labour with all the ear- 
nestness of the enchanter in framing the talisman 
which is to give him immortal youth, wealth with- 
out end, and power without limits. Every mo- 
ment he lifted his eves to heaven, and still Cleone 
was before him. His work brightened beneath 
his hand, and the lamp which barned beside him 
seemed to emit a clearer and more genial light 
than it had ever supplied before. He had wrought 
for a considerable time, when the moon rose, and 
as its light pervaded the atmosphere, the figure 
dissolved into air. That night, the first for many 
months, Phineus slept calmly and happily ; and 
in the morning he awoke refreshed. His painting 
appeared to him more faithful, brilliant, and ex- 

ressive, than he had ever dreamed of making it. 

e refrained from using his pencil, for tear a 
touch might injure the magic woof he had already 
woven, and in a fearful, passionate hope that the 
vision might be renewed. All day he passed in 
his garden ; his flowers had never appeared to him so 
exquisite, nor the sound of the waves so pregnant 
with music. He looked long at the region of the 
sky in which his sister had appeared to him ; but 
nothing was visible except the bright blue depths, 
filled with sunshine, traversed by silken fragments 
of thin cloud, or skimmed by glancing birds. He 
placed his painting in the corridor; and a thou- 
sand times, while he lay upon the grass, and im- 
bived the transparent noontide, he turned his eyes 
upon the tablet which bore so precious and po- 
tent a record of the event of the previous evening. 
As the day closed in, his thoughts became more and 
more anxious; and when, at lust, the sun had set, 
no racer at the games ever stood prepared to start 
with a look of keener expectation, or with the 
blood coursing more wildly through his limbs, 
and eddying more hotly at his heart. Again, at 
the same spot of heaven, and encircled by the 
saine constellations, Cleone was visible. The 
moon rose later than before ; and, till its disk ap- 

eared, Phineus toiled delightedly at the picture. 

he third night, she appeared again; and, when 
the dimness of the air legen to brighten in the 
moonshine, he thought that her face grew sad, 
and that, by a slight gesture of the hand and head, 
she indicated that she would appear no more. 
With a sigh he dropped his pencil, as she melted 
into the heavens ; and, for some moments, he for- 
got that the picture was now coinpleted, and that 
it displayed his sister even more perfectly and 
intensely beautiful than he had ever seen her when 
on earth. 


The celestial figure had not long vanished, when 
a storm arose, and the moon was hidden in dark- 
ness. He turned from the agony of the elements 
without, and gazed upon that adored image which 
had power to withdraw his heart from every thing 
but the contemplation of its own loveliness, and 
the innumerable happy remembrances connected 
with it; but his attention to the outward world 
was soon excited, for it seemed to him that, in a 
brief p.use of the tempest, he heard the well- 
remembered voice of Mycalé chaunting her wild 
incantations, With a shudder, he crept to the cor- 
ridor, and looked into the garden; and he beheld 
the queen, surrounded by those cypresses and 
cedars which were less black than the atmosphere, 
triumphing ina frenzied dance beneath the drown- 
ing rain, and her black hair, writhing features, 
and fierce gestures, illumined at intervals by the 
glare of lightning. Sometimes her song went forth 
in screams, accompanying the loudest fury of the 
whirlwind, and she stretched her hands, and bared 
her throbbing bosom to the blast and the dim tor- 





rent of waters Anon she stooped like some agile 


beast of prey, and plucked from the drenched 
sod various plants of necromantic virtue ; and again 
she started into a whirling dance, and muttered 
threats in which Phineus thought he could distin- 
guish his own name ; and shook her uplifted hand 
as if against him. 

He shrunk away in horror, and through all the 
night the sounds of the tempest bore to his ears 
the accents of the terrible enchantress. His 
terror ended in stupefaction ; and when he un- 
closed his eyes, wild yells were still ringing 
around him. But after a.moment’s pause, he 
discovered that these were the expressions of his 
father’s insanity, and not of the vengeance of 
Mycalé. The King approached his chamber, 
and he heard his own name mingled with the 
curses and ejaculations which broke from the 
lips of the madman. In another instant the door 
was burst open, and Nicon hurried into the cham- 
ber with a dagger in his hand, and his limbs were 
dropping blood from wounds which he had him- 
self inflicted. He was rushing to the couch on 
which his son had sunk, when his eye was caught 
by the picture of Cleone. The lamp was still 
burning beside it in the darkness. The maniac 
knew the form of his daughter, and the dagger 
fell from his grasp. He looked intently on the 
lovely and innocent maiden ; and when his son ap- 
proached him, he had fallen on his knees befure 
her, and had clasped his forehead with his hands. 
His senses returned to him; and, ere long, the 
boy whom in his frenzy he had come to murder, 
was pressed by his embrace, and their tears were 
mingled. Mycalé now entered the room, fol- 
lowed by her guards, and the beautiful savage 
warrior, her minion and their commander. The 
first objects that met her eyes, were the picture of 
Cleone, and the father and son supporting each 
other beside it. The change that came over her 
form and features rendered her a loathsome and 
horrible realisation of all that we think of as 
most depraved; and when she commanded her 
followers to seize Nicon and Phineus, her lover 
flung away his sword, and fled from the palace to 
his native mountains; while the guards pointed 
through the open door-way to the sky, where they 
exclaimed, that amid the skirts of the receding 
tempest, the original of the heavenly form in the 
picture looked at them with a sad amd awful as- 

ect which plucked the weapons from their grasp. 

None of them, however, had courage to arrest 
Mycalé ; while with a sneer of defiance, she 
walked through their array, and was no more 
seen. 

The picture of Cleone was dedicated to Ne- 
mesis, and remained for many ages in the temple 
of the avenging Deity, 

PHANES. 





HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 


History of Russia and of Peter the Great. By General 


Count Philip de Segur, Author of the History of 


Napoleon's Expedition to Russia in 1812. 8v0., pp. 

448. Treuttel and Wurtz. London, 1829. 

We are glad to meet again with M. Segur. 
The excitement of his former book, it is true, 
was not of that kind which can be easily called 
agreeable, but it was intense, and intense excite- 
ment is too rare a thing in these common-place 
times not to be valued at something above its 
worth, and to leave on our minds a very grateful 
recollection of the person who produced it. 
Moreover, the history of the Russian Campaigns 
was pregnant with much more than a mere ro- 
mantic interest. It contained lessons of deep 
and important wisdom. It taught us how far it 
is possible for the energy of one remorseless and 
vulgar being to carry the principle of annihi- 
lating all individual feeling and morality ; and 
how, even in a country and amid circumstances 
the most favourable to his impious scheme, human 
nature will find a way to assert her existence and 
her power. It showed us that circumstances could 
arise which will force even an army of Frenchmen, 
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disciplined by Napoleon, to feel that they are men. 
And it showed into what awful convulsions that 
nature will be thrown when it first starts out of its 
long sleep; far too awful for human beings to 
contemplate as befalling their brethren, if even 
this state of tumultuous life were not one infinite] 
more desirable than the silence and death whi 
preceded it. 

* A History of Russia, by the Author of the 
Campaigns in Russia,’ is an alarming title, be- 
cause it half suggests the imagination that M. 
Segur may have fallen into the error of the indi- 
vidual alluded toin Joseph Miller, who took u 
Klopstock, in the full conviction that there cou 
be no difficulties in the German language to one 
whose first cousin was a not unsuccessful per- 
former on the German fiute. But it would be 
too monstrous to accuse M, Segur of such an ab- 
surdity; and, indeed, the respectable character 
of his history belies the Py eng Whether it 
can be pronounced a good history is more than we 
can say, because we have no ideal of what a good 
history of Russia should be, and we are quite 
sure that it must be tried by a perfectly different 
standard from any other work of the class. To 
take, for instance, such a work as Niebuhr’s 
‘ History of Rome,’ and compare it with the best 
history that could be written of Russia, would be 








manifestly absurd. Each work might be ect 
in its kind, but there would exist scarcely any 
points of resemolance between them, and not 


many between the talents which have gone to 
their composition. For the Russian annalist has 
not to describe an organised community, gra- 
dually forming round a centre, nor the struggles of 
new elements to combine with the previously 
formed mass ; but he has to describe the attempts 
of various rude and disjointed fragments to 
cohere into a State, and the instinct of repulsion 
by virtue of which they were constantly flying off 
to a greater distance from each other than before 
the efforts to unite. 


By what incredible perverseness of imagination, 
Colonel Lacy Evans was induced to contend that 
the size and progress of the Russian empire had a 
parallel in the history of that eternal city which 
was as perfectly organised a state, where the cir- 
cumference of its empire did nut exceed twelve 
stadia, as in the war with Mithridates, we are at a 
loss to conceive ; but, as it appears to us that the 
two polities (if, for want of another word, we may 
call the Russian anarchy a polity) were, at every 
periud of their existence, the exact antipodes of 
each other,—the one heing the very embodied 
spirit of order, the other the nearest approach ever 
made to a community without any internal prin- 
ciple whatever ; and, as all our notions ‘of histo- 
rical method presuppose a method in the subject- 
matter of the history, we must repeat, that we 
have the greatest difficulty in knowing by what 
rules to try the work before us. e merely, 
therefore, state it as our impression, without as- 
serting it asa fact, that M. Segur’s is a good book ; 
and we would add, with much more confidence, 
that it is a better book than, we think, nine out of 
ten clever men would have written on so very dif- 
ficult a subject. 

M. Segur has shown considerable ingenuity’ in 
finding landmarks to separate the confused mass 
of facts which form the materials for his narrative. 
He remarks in it five great periods, two dynasties, 
twelve princes, and five capitals. The first period 
extends from the foundation of the Russian Em- 
pire by Rurik, in 862 to 1054, and comprehends 
five remarkable princes, who vre distinguished by 
M. Segur; as Rurik the founder; Oleg the Con- 
queror, who extended the empire over the greater 
part of European Russia, and by this vast addi- 
tion retarded its internal growth; Olga, the first 
Russian convert to Christianity; Vladimir the 
Great, who established Christianity ; and’ Yaros- 
laf, who gave his countrymen a code. Ais the 
most important transactions of this period, we 
will extract M. Segur’s account of the introduc- 
tion and establishment of Christianity, and the 
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most important parts of Yaroslaf’s legislative 
system : 

* The Russian empire, under Vladimir and Yaroslaf, 
attained the summit of its Gothic greatness. To form 
a right estimate of its expansion, let us cast a glance 
over the reign of sovereigns. 

‘ In 980, Vladimir conquered the throne by fratri- 
cide ; he retained it, for thirty-five years, by glory. 

* His sceptre, or his sword, stretched to the Oura- 
lian mountains, towards the Caspian, into Taurida, 
and over Gallicia, Lithuania, and Livonia. 

* This lascivious despot had six wives and eight 
hundred concubines, by whom he had those tweive 
sons, among whom he partitioned the empire. He 
did violence with impunity to his female subjects, 
though this is the ruck on which tyrannies usually 
split: Rogneda, Princess of Polotsk, whose family he 
hed massacred, he brutally compelled to marry bim. 

* Nevertheless, his rude greatness, and the rumours 
of his great warlike exploits, awakened the attention 
of the neighbouring religions : four of them hastened 
$b 'sentead for his conversion; but Vladimir rejected 
Mahometanism, because it interdicted wine, which, he 
said, “‘ was indispensable to Russians, and was their 
delight ;’’ Catholicism, offered to him by the Germans, 
he disliked, because of its Pope, and earthly deity, 
which to him an unexampled thing; and 
Judaism, because it had no country, and because he 
thought it neither rational to take advice from wan- 
derers punished by Heaven, nor tempting to participate 
in their punishment. ‘ 

* But, atthe same time, his attention was fixed by 
the Greek religion, which his ancestress Olga had fol- 
lowed, and which had recently been preached to him 
by a philosopher of Byzantium. He summoned his 
council, took the opinion of his boyards, of the elders 
of the people, and deputed ten of them to examine 
those religions in distant lands, even in their native 
temples. 

* The envoys of the Grand Prince, meanwhile, plain 


» downright men, went forth, and returned ; Mahome- 
.tanism and Catholicism they had seen only in poor 


and. barbarous provinces, while they witnessed the 
Greek religion in its magnificent metropolis, and 
adorned with all its pomp : they did not hesitate. In- 
stantly convinced, Vladimir marched to conquer priests 
and relics at Cherson: having done this, he, by his 


_ threats, extorted from the Greek empire a princess, 


whom he married, and became a Christian. 

‘Pla the tyrant to Heaven as he did to earth, 
his livinities, those divinities which he had formed 
entirely of gold, and fattened with Christian blood, he 
now stripped for the sake of Christ, like disgraced 
favourites : he went still further ; he ordered them to 
be dragged to execution at the tails of horses ; they 
were loaded with blows by his guards, and were thrown 
into the Dnieper. 

‘The Prince who thus treated the gods of Russia, 
was not more forbearing towards the men; he com- 
manded them to become Christians on a certain day 
and hour: he commanded, and whole tribes were 


: pushed on like flocks, and collected on the banks of 


the rivers, to receive the Greek baptism. One crowd 
succeeded to another, and to each of these, in mass, 
was given the name of a saint, He next carried to 
excess the virtues of cmenly. as he had formerly 
carried the vices of Paganism ; he wasted the revenues 
of the state in alms, in pious foundations, and in 
public repasts, to imitate the love-feasts of the pri- 
mitive Christians; he no longer dared to shed the 
blood of criminals, or even of the enemies of the 


try. 

‘ one this exaggeration, however, he was soon re- 
claimed ; and he then founded cities, intojwhich hetrans- 
planted his savage subjects. He established schools, 
to which he compelled the principal Russians to send 
their children: for his power appears to have been un- 
bounded.—Pp, 30—32. 

The following relates to the Code. 

“Its two first enactments, according to Leclerc, 
or, according to Karamsin, constitute the law the 

blic avenger only in default of private vengeance. The 

w, therefore, came in aid only of the weak; the 
strong did justice for themselves. None but the rela- 
tions of a man who had been slain had a right to 
avenge hisdeath, The law did not even regulate judi- 
cial combats : this is being not merely b ‘ous, but 
absolutely savage. 

bd re law distinguishes several classes. If no 
avengers exist, it says, the murderer shall pay into the 
treasury of the state the double fine (ight grivnas) 
for the murder of  boyard, or a thiun of the prince ; 
forty grivaas for the murder of a free Russian, whether 





Varangian, or Slavonian, a soldier, a scribe, a husband- 
man, a merchant, whether native or foreign, and per- 
haps also for the murder of a hired man, for the latter 
was still free. 

* The life of a female was estimated at only half the 
worth of a man’s, a brutal law, and well worthy of 
that barbarous period in which strength was above all 
things respected. 

‘ For the warder of a slave, nothing was to be paid 
to the treasury; all that was required was, that the 
value of him should be paid to his owner, if he had 
been killed without a sufficient cause ; that is to say, 
without the slave having insulted a freeman. 

* This value was estimated according to the occupa~ 
tion of the slave. An artisan, a schoolmaster, a nurse, 
the superintendant of a village, acting either for a 
Grand Prince or for a Boyard, was worth only twelve 

ivnas, (see the first law,) just as much as the insulted 

onour of a citizen, (see the third,) or the fine for 
killing a head of cattle, (see, from Karamsin, the 
seventh.) Others were valued as low as six, and even 
five grivnas. That these unfortunate beings were not 
free, is proved by the wills of several princes, since, at 
their deaths, they emancipated a great number of them, 
who could make no better use of their liberty than to 
sel] themselves again. 

‘ Perpetual slavery, extending to their posterity, was 
the lot of all prisoners of war, and of all persons 
bought from foreigners ; slavery, for a limited period, 
was the portion of those who sold themselves, of insol- 
vent debtors, freemen who, without conditions, mar- 
ried a slave, servants out of employment, hired ser- 
vants who did not fulfil their engagements ; in a word, 
all the weak who made themselves the slaves of the 
strong, to obtain subsistence and protection. 

* The rapidity with which the pest of slavery must 
have been diffused, will appear from two facts ; that, 
on the one hand, a debtor became a slave, and, on the 
other, that the legal interest of money was forty per 
cent.’—Pp. 39, 40. 

* According to Karamsin, this code neither inflicted 
corporal punishments, (except, indeed, slavery, which 
includes them all,) nor-made any difference in the 
compositions or fines between the Varangians and the 
Slavonians. But, in the first place, the code of Yaroslaf 
was not promulgated till after the amalgamation of the 
two people; and, secondly, as it appears that the 
prince’s guard consisted entirely of Varangians, it will 
be seen, in the first and thirteenth laws, that the latter 
were not without their privileges. 

The sixteenth law regulates the marimum of what a 
proprietor, or a possessor, whether of a fief or a free- 
hold, may demand, by the week and by the day, from 
his farmers; for the peasant was not then a serf, but 
a cultivator. 

In the various versions of these laws, there is no 
trace of taxation. The daring refusal of Yaroslaf to 
his father, the great Vladimir, is the only proof that 
appanages were bound to pay tribute to the great prin- 
cipality. Ia does not otherwise appear, that even the 
fiefs and estates paid imposts to the Grand-Prince ; the 
lord or proprietor seems to have had, in his posses- 
sions, the same right of customs and tribute that the 
prince had in his own domain. 

* All that was not appanage, fief, or private propery, 
belonged to the Sovereign. The Grand-Prince, like 
the lord, subsisted on the fines which he imposed for 
offences, and on the tribute which he received from his 
estates: this tribute, as is now the case with Siberia, 
was paid in kind, where there were no other means of 
payment, and in money, where the use of money had 
been introduced by commerce with Cherson, Byzan- 
tium, and Vineta. 

‘The expression tribute is here used instead of 
revenue, because all this bore the aspect of conquest. 

* Under this point of view, it appears that the only 
mark of the lord's dependence—and this may well be 
called a tax—was military service, and that, too, with 
all its hurthensome charges: the lord was bound to 
join the prince, armed, mounted, supplied with provi- 
sions, and numerously attended. 

* The judges went circuits ; on the spot they empan- 
nelled twelve respectable jurors, who were sworn, as in 
Scandinavia, or in Denmark, since the time of Lodbrog, 
a monarch of the eighth century.—Pp, 42—44. 

Thus far Russia had advanced at an even pace 
with the rest of Europe. She ssed ‘a pa- 
ramount thone, an acknowledged dynasty, a 
European religion, and a code.’ The second pe- 
riod, which extends from 1054 to 1236, exhibits a 
struggle between the tendencies towards ac- 
quisition and the opposing forces, to which we 





have-alluded. The struggle is well described in 
the following passage : 

‘ The time for conquests was gone by. The misfor- 
tunes of S iatoslaf, and his warlike excesses, had ex- 
cited a disgust of them ; under Viadimir and Yaroslaf, 
the natural frontiers had been acquired; in what re- 
mained, there was little temptation; and besides, the 
victories of Boleslas, King of Poland, and his capture 
of Kief, showed that the territories to the west offered 
no easy prey. Internal disturbances, which sprung 
from the partitions of the empire, subsequent to the 
reign of Sviatoslaf, called buck the attention of the 
Russians to themselves. Their conversion did not 
allow of their marching to plunder Constantinople, 
which was become the metropolis of their religion. 
Compelled, thenceforth, to think rather of restraining 
their own subjects, than of conquering those of other 
monarchs, the Grand Princes, softened by Christianity, 
and enlightened by the priests, were at length made 
aware that, to govern their people, it behoved them to 
give to that people, laws, property, and instruction. 

‘Such was their idea; their means we have seen ; 
let us now behold the obstacles and the result. 

* The commerce of the empire with Asia and with 
the Greeks ; the military service of numbers of Rus- 
sians at Constantinople; the expeditions, often crowned 
with success, which were directed towards that centre 
of civilization by the Grand Princes ; the situation of 
Cherson, which, in many respects, may be compared 
with that of Marseilles ; all these were causes produc- 
tive of improvement. To these must be added, the 
journey of Olga to Constantinople, and ber conver- 
sion ; the numerous cities and :chools founded by Vla- 
dimir and Yaroslaf; the laws promulgated by the 
latter ; the many Greek priests and artisans of all 
kinds, whom they both attracted into Russia; the 
seventy years’ duration of their reigns, and their ar- 
dent efforts to civilize their people ; and, lastly, the 
slaves whom they brought back from their expeditions, 
who repeopled the country, and, when they were 
Greeks, enlightened it: all these circumstances, no 
doubt, must have contributed to the instruction of the 
Russians, and began to render them superior to their 
neighbours. 

* Of this we may form a judgment, from what is said 
by contemporaries, with respect: to Kief, (which they 
denominate the Capua, the Constantinople of the 
North ;) the great wall of brick that surrounded 1t ; its 
gilded gate, like that of Byzantium ; its four hundred 
churches ; its luxury ; the rich and splendid dresses 
worn by its inhabitants; its hot-baths ; the effeminacy 
of its manners, by which the Polish army was cor- 
rupted ; lastly, its sumptuous feasts, at which were to 
be found the wines of the Greeks, their silver plate, and 
even the productions of the Indies. There can be no 
doubt, also, that the long possession, since the time of 
Oleg, had softened manners, formed ties, and rendered 
some duties sacred. 

* But barbarism, renewed by continual wars, stified 
these germs of civilization 

‘ To conceive the difficulties which this empire had 
to encounter, we must figure to ourselves the capital of 
the Great Princes in the midst of deserts, where un- 
known hordes suddenly disappeared from view, to rush 
forth again incessantly in irruptions as sudden. Sur- 
rounded by barbarians, they themselves being wholly 
barbarous, and reigning over barbarians, on whose 
obedience, from the few laws, cities, and properties 
they possessed, they had but an imperfect hold; these 
Princes found it impossible to govern such distant pro- 
vinces in any other manner than by traversing them 
with, an army during one half of the year, or by com- 
mitting extenive portions of them to lieutenants, able 
to keep in order and defend them. Hence, civil wars 
between the great vassals ; such wars as raised Vladi- 
mir and Yaroslaf to the throne; and, as the result of 
these dissensions, the overturning of established for- 
tunes, and their transference into the hands of new 
men, the offspring of conflicts and revolutions ; and, 
lastly, nascent civilization perpetually exposed to inter- 
ruption. 

‘ The introduction of Christianity, however, was one 
of the most direct steps which was taken towards that 
civilization; and, if the efforts of Olga, of Viadimir, and 
Yaroslaf, had not been thwarted, we are justified in be- 
lieving that the period in which we are about to enter 
would have been less stained with blood.’ 

*There existed other obstacles to the civilisation of 
the Russians ; they are to be found in the ‘antipathy 
with which the despised Greeks and ‘their new religion 
inspired the minds of the people, against the arts, the 
:ciences, and the manners introduced by these foreign- 
ers.” 
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* Add to this, that, in those barbarous times, the want 
of a system of tactics, and the nature of the weapons, 
gave all the advantage to mere physical strength ; a cir- 
cumstance which conferred on the exercises of the body 
a precedence over those of the mind. 

‘The various sackings of Kief, also, from the time 
when the partitions of the empire commenced, destroyed 
to the very root the entire labours of Olga, of Vladimir, 
and of Yaroslaf. 

‘Against a voluntary and general barbarism, the 
means of instruction are so feeble, that, far from di- 
viding in order to spread them, the prince is compelled 
to unite them under his protection : it is necessary that 
he should first call round him the rising generation, 
that they may come to seek that instruction which 
cannot seek them: this is the reason of civilization 
being so long confined within the limits of a single city. 

‘ This is the reason why, about the middle of the 
twelfth century, (1168,) the date of the fall of the se- 
cond Russian capital, manners became more fierce, or, 
rather, manners were wholly changed ; they were no 
longer those of Kief, softened by Byzantium, but those 
of central Russia, still pagan and barbarous, whither 
the seat of goverment had recoiled. Judicial com 
bats were then a'ded to the fire and water ordeals ; 
political assassinations and civil wars were multiplied ; 
and to all these elements of confusion was added a 
singular order of succession. Thus torn to pieces, the 
empire was laid open to the Poles, to the Hugarians, 
and especially to the Polovtzy Tartars, who assisted 
the Russian princes to devastate it: at length appeareu 
the Mongol Tartars ; split into fractions, the state 
resisted without concentrating its efforts, and was 
destroyed.’—P. 48—53. 

During all this time, M. Segur shows most 
clearly that the great fusing power in Russia was 
its CurisTiAN EstaBLisHMENT. But for this 
wighty agent, which has the grand civilising aud 
amalgamating principle in every European com- 
munity, the whole edifice of Moscovite society 
must have a thousand times fallen to pieces. 

A force, however, was preparing without, against 
which eveu this source of iaterual sirength of- 
fered an inadequate opposition. ‘Tie third period 
presents us with . history of ‘le Tartar invasion 
and conquest, of the Goverument of Russia by 
native Gran Princes, who did homage to the 
Tartar Khiais, of the gradual accumulation of 
power in the hands of those delegated governors, 
of the breaking up of the Mongol Empire, which 
had been cousolidited by war, of the disputes ne- 
tween the grand princedoms of Twer and Mos- 
cow, of the intrigues by which the latter party, 
through Tartar infiuence, at length obtained the 
ascendancy, of the consolidation of the empire 
consequent thereupon, and the final emancipation 
from Tartar supremacy under Dmitry. - The 
following passage records the conclusion of these 
great events: 

‘ Already, so early as about 1366, the Russian 
Princes could no longer venture to contend against 
their lord-paramount by any other means than by 
denunciations to the Horde; but to what Khan could 
they be addressed? Discord had created several : 
what result was to be hoped from them? Divided 
among themselves, the Tartar armies had ceased to be 
an available force. 

* The journeys to the Golden Horde, which had ori- 
ginally contributed to keep the Russian princes in awe, 
now served to afford them an insight into the weak- 
ness of their enemies. The Grand-Princes returned 
from the Horde with the confidence that they might 
usurp with impunity; aid their competitors with en- 
voys and letters, which even they themselves well 
knew would be of no avail. 

‘It was then obvious in Russia, that the only pro- 
tecting power was at Moscow : to have recuurse to its 
support was a matter of necessity. The petty princes 
could obtain it only by the sacrifice of their indepen- 
dence ; and it was thus that all of them became vassals 
to the Grand-Prince Dmitry. 

* Never did a great man arise more opportunely than 
this Dmitry, It was a propitious circumstance, that 
the dissensions of the Tartars gave them full occupa- 
tion during the first eighteen years of his reign : this, 
in the first place, allowed him time to extinguish the 
devastating fury of Olguerd the Lithuanian, son of 
Guedimin, father of Jagellon, and conqueror of all Li- 
thuania, Volbynia, Smolensk, Kief, and even ‘of the 


Taurida ; secondly, to unite several principalities with 
his throne; and lastly, to compel the other princes, 
and even the Prince of Twer, to acknowledge his pa- 
ramount authority. 

‘ The contest with the latter was terrible : four times 
did Dmitry overcome Mikhail, and four times did the 
Prince of Twer, aided by his son-in-law, the great 
Olguerd, rise again victorious. In this obstinate con- 
flict, Moscow itself was twice besieged, and must have 
fallen, had it not been for its stone walls, the recent 
work of the first regency of the Muscovite boyards. 

‘ But, at length, Olguerd died ; and Dmitry, who, but 
three years before, could appear only on bis knees at 
the Horde, now dared to refuse the Khan. his tribute, 
and to put to death the insolent ambassador who had 
been sent to claim it. 

‘We have seen that, fifty years earlier, a similar 
instance of temerity caused the branch of Twer to fall 
beneath that of Moscow ; but times were changed. 
The triple alliance of the Primate, the boyards, and the 
Grand-Prince, had now restored to the Russians a con- 
fidence in their own strength : they had acquired bold- 
ness from a conviction of the power of their Grand- 
Prince, and from the dissensions of the Tartars. Some 
hands of the latter, wandering in Muscovy in search 
of piunder, were defeated ; at last the Tartars have fled 
before the Russians! they are become their slaves, the 
delusion of their invincibility is no more ! 

‘The burst of fury which the Khan exhibited, on 
learning the murder of his representative, accordingly 
served as a signal for the confederation of all the Rus- 
sian princes against the Prince of Twer. He was com 
pelled to snbmit te the Grand-Prince, and to join with 
him against the Horde. 

* Russia now began to fee! that there were three im 
portant things which were indispensahly necessary to 
her; the establishment of the direct succession, the 
concentration of the supreme power, and the union of 
all parties against the Tartars. 

* Circumstances had been profited by very oppor- 
tunely ; for Mahomet Khan, who was also ¢isembar- 
ras ed of his civil wars (1390), soon hastened with all 
his forces into Russia to re-establish his slighted 
authority ; but he found the Grand-P. ince Dmitry at 
the head of the combined Russian princes, who des- 
troyed his army on the Don. 

* Subsequently, however, and even during this reign, 
there were wany civil wars in Russia ; Moscow was 
several times burned by the Tartars. ‘Iwo years after 
the victory of the Don, Taktamuisch, a lieutenant of 
Tamerlane, who was become master of the Kaptchak, 
surprised ard ravaged the Grand-Principality, and 1en- 
dered it tributary; and ‘lwer once more raised its 
head. Seventy years later, we still find iwo Russian 
princes di puting at the Golden Horde for the posses- 
sion of the Grand-Principality. But the two principles 
destructive of the Tartar empire,—namely, their own 
dissensions and the power of tie Grand-Princes,— 
continuing to gain ground, acquired the predominance, 
and ended by sweeping every thing before them. We 
see the Khans, even after their victories, uniformly 
concentrating authority in the hands of the Grand- 
Princes of Moscow, and annihilating themselves by 
engaging more and more in internal divisions. 

* Donskoi, meanwhile, had so firmly founded the 
authority of the Grand-Princes,—he took such prudent 
steps on his death-bed, and eft such an illustrious 
example, that he seemed to have bequeathed, not his 
greatness of mind, but his skill and his good fortune 
to his successor Vassili.’—Pp. 102—105. 

The fourth period is the age of autocracy and 
aggrandisement. The views of its sovereign 
furnish a clue to its history - 

‘ The spirit of the history of the whole of this fourth 
period,—the period of despotism,—stands fully dis- 
played in its first reign, that of Ivan Ill. This Prince 
ascended the throne in 1462, at the age of twenty-two; 
he reigned forty-three years. The three succeeding 
reigns present the continuation, and the horrible abuse, 
of the system of Ivan III. and the downfall of his race, 
the effect of that system, whieh itself was but an ex- 
pansion of that of his ancestors. 

‘ The life of Ivan the Great, like all great lives, had 
one uniform object—autocracy; in him, it was one of 
the powerful and exclusive passions, but without the 
rashness, the confusion, the violence, which are pecu- 
liar tothem. From the age of twenty-three, he proved 
himself capable of regulating its march, and of sub- 
jecting it to the slow prudence of a policy at once insi- 
dious even to perfidy, and circumspect even to cow- 
ardice, but ever invariable. 





* Ivan IIL. wished to be independent out of his do- 





mains, and autocrat within; he had, therefore, nu- 
merous enemies among his neighbours and his sub- 
jects; but he succeeded in uniting, by turns, all these 
enemies against a single one, and thus successively 
subdued the one by the other. 

* It was necessary for him to subdue Kasan and the 
Golden Horde, to which he was yet tributary; the 

reat communities, or Russian republics, of Novgorod, 

skof, and Viatka, which affected a sovereignty almost 
equal to his own; lastly, the princes, his kinsmen, 
proud of the appanages which they still retained, and 
determined to live in them as masters. At the same 
time he had to repress Lithuania, which was always 
ready to offer to all these hostile ambitions, republics, 
and possessors of appanages, the protection of a sove- 
reignty, long the fortunate rival of that of Moscow, 
which it had straitened on the west, the south, and 
even the north, by seducing from it successively its 
great vassals.’—Pp. 120, 121. 


The mode in which he effected all these objects 
is then described with considerable skill, though 
with a little exercise of French ingenuity, assign- 
ing profound calculations as the cause of events 
which were probably the results of accident. The 
name of this prince, which is still held in great 
reverence by the Russians, is chiefly signalised by 
its connection with the introduction of civilised 
habits into Russia. His merits in this line are 
thus described : 

* Constantinople is, in the eyes of the Russians, the 
sacred source of the faith which they profess ; its 
emperors long gave to them their primates ; it is from 
thence that they derive their written characters, their 
vapour baths, a part of their manners and usages, the 
saints to whose images they pay an idolatrous worship, 
and, Jastiy, the supreme religion. They had been 
brought to them, ina former age, by a Greek princess ; 
it was she who had ma:e their Viadimir, that mighty 
one below, a mighty one above; who had made that 
master of their destiny on earth, their holy protector 
in heaven. Now that Byzantium was become captive 
to the Turks, the dexterons Ivan wished that a second 
Greek princess should come to render Moscow the heir 
of that Byzantium ; that she should bring, as the dowry 
to its Grand-Prince, the two-headed eagle, that symbol 
of antocracy, and the title of Tzar, which, as the Rus - 
sians tell us, is identical with that of supreme authority. 
He wished that she should introduce tnto his palace the 
haughty hierarchy of the sumptuous court of Constan- 
tine, and its pompous ceremonies, less frivolos than 
some persons imagine; in a word, that despotism of 
divine right, by which devotedness to the prince would 
be strengt ened and even sanctified in Russia, This 
theocratic power, together with the iron yoke which 
Ivan inherited trom the Tartars, and the entirely méili- 
tary constitution which was soon to: be added by a great 
man, were destined to complete the most extraordinary 
concurrence of circumstatices that ever formed princes 
to despotism, and nations to slavery. 

‘Nor was this all: by bis union with that imperial 
scion, the skilful and powerful hand of Ivan seems to 
have turned back the face of his empire from east to 
west. He brought the weight of the Russiaw throne 
into the balance of Europe. Russia, which, during 
nearly three centuries, had been detached from civiliza- 
tion, was again to be linked with it by the ties of policy 
and by those of arts and sciences. 

‘It was the Greeks, expelled from Constantinople, 
and sheltered in Italy, who conveyed those arts to 
Moscow, in the train of their sovereign. In fact, by a 
singular conformity of circumstances, those s, 
vanquished in their turn near the ancient and Homeric 
conquests of their ancestors, had come like AEneas and 
his ‘Trojans of old, to dignify Italy also, by taking re- 
fuge there with their household gods. 

‘This was the reason why the crafty Ivan seemed 
willing to sacrifice even his religion to obtain this high 
alliance from the Pope, who was then the protector of 
the Greek princess. See how triumphantly he caused 
to be conducted through his states this sovereign, who 
came to autocratise, and even to deify his power! 
Hear the language of his nobles and his priests : 
“God,” said they, “sends him this illustrious spouse, 
an offset Of that imperial tree, the shadow of which was 
formerly spread over all orthodox Christian brothers. 
Fortunate alliance! which brings to mind that of the 
Great Vladimir, and which will make another Byzan- 
tium of Moscow, and give to its Grand-Princes ail the 
rights of the Greek emperors !”’ 

*Thenceforth, a sumptuous train was requisite to the 
new autocrat. The novel pagentries of Constantinople 
came to fascinate the eyes of these barbariang. At the 
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same time, his ple saw him raise the massy walls 
of the Kremlin, the awe-inspiring abode, the formidable 
fortress of autocracy ; and also of that first church of 
stone, included within its circuit, which the Moscovite 
architects had thrice endeavoured to construct, and 
which had thrice fallen on these unskilful artificers. 

*For nothing was neglected by Ivan ; founders, en- 

ineers, architects, miners, and minters, were invited 
rom Germany, and from Italy, and, following the 
footsteps of a civilized princess, they ventured to pe- 
netrate into these almost unknown countries. The 
mines of Petchora were discovered ; and Russia, for 
the first time, saw silver and copper money coined in 
its capital.’—Pp. 145—148. 

With the last prince of this period, ended the 
race of Rurick. The next period furnishes an 
almost necessary introduction to the life of Peter 
the Great, which we propose to examine some- 
what minutely on a future occasion. 





TRAITS OF TRAVEL. 


Traits of Travel ; or, Tales of Men and Cities. By the 
Author of ‘ Highways and Byways.’ 3 vols. 12mo. 
Colburn. London, 1829. 

Tue novels and tales of former times were al- 
most entirely works of fancy; and, in the greater 
part of them, the sentiments were as fictitious as 
the catastrophes they originated. But vast im- 
provements have taken — since the dynasties 
of Mrs. Radcliffe and Miss Porter. Madame de 
Stiiel, and, after her, Sir Walter Scott, by a skilful 
union of the real with the imaginary, gave a charm 
to this species of composition which their prede- 
cessors neither appreciated nor understood. Sub- 
sequent writers have pushed the advantage even 
further. Drawing still less on the province of 
imagination, they have derived the characters, 
the local scenery, and even the incidents of 
their narrative, from the scenes of the material 
world; and they have shown us not only that 
‘ truth is stranger than fiction,’ but that amid the 
dull and insipid realities of existence there are 
dramas of daily recurrence, comprising scenes of 
fearful and breathless interest, of vast and com- 
plicated involution, and exhibiting spectacles of 
deep and strange passion, such as have never been 
surpassed by the powers of inventive genius. 

First among the writers we are now alluding to, 
first in merit as in order, has been Mr. Grattan, 
to whom we understand the public is indebted 
for the volumes lying on our table. Mr. Grattan 
has evidently travelled much upun the Continent, 
and has derived from it advantages as honourable 
to himself as they are uncommon among his 
countrymen. There is no use in mincing the 
matter: the generality of Englishmen do not 
go abroad to gather information of any kind: 
they travel to see what all the world has 
seen before them, and nothing more: they 
go through their tour as through a task, and, 
when it is over, endeavour to persuade themselves, 
as well as others, that they have been highly 
gratified. In the mean time, they join in conven- 
tional adiniration of one set of things, and equally 
original expressions of disgust at another. Takin 
special care to preserve every He rs whic 
travelling might efface, they avoid all intercourse 
with the peopfe whom they profess to visit; and, 
having learned their tastes, habits, and characters 
from guides and postilions, beggars and hotel- 
keepers, by and by Mr. Colburn publishes ‘The 
Journal of a Noble Lord. Mr. Grattan has 
visited the Continent in a very different manner, 
and with a very different object. Wedded to no 
prejudices, social, religious, or political ; neither 
a theorist nora bigot ; but possessing a sound and 
enlightened understanding, a cheerful and enthu- 
siastic temper, and a facility of intercourse more 
common among Irishmen generally than the 
natives of this country, he has made himself more 
familiar with the home and fireside of the fo- 
reigner than any other author with whom we are 
acquainted ; and, accordingly, we know no pro- 
fessed hook of travels that contains half the in- 
formation on the subject of domestic life in 


France that may be collected from his volumes. 





The present work comprises ‘tales of man 
lands.” The scene of the first is laid in Ireland. 
It is very short, but boldly and strongly sketched. 
The substance of the story is this: Eleanor 
M‘Rowan was married to a maa remarkable for 
two great weaknesses of character; cold and 
passionless himself, he took a sort of malisious 
delight in exasperating the too irritable temper of 
his wife, and when he had effected that purpose, 
he would gently leave the room, observing, with 
a sardonic smile, § There, my darling Nelly, is 
a bone to pick.’ Phelim M‘Rowan had another 
frailty : he was jealous of the purity of his blood, 
and proud of that distinction to a point that al- 
most verged on insanity. Saving these two defects, 
he was an estimable man, and loved his wife, by 
whom he had two sons, passing —_ The taunts 
and sarcasms of Phelim M‘Rowan had, however, 
long rankled in the heart of his haughty consort; 
and she planned and executed the following des- 

erate scheme of revenge. Finding herself on 
as death-bed and within a few moments of the 
term of her mortal career, she caused her husband 
to be sent for, intimating she had something of 
importance to impart. The disconsolate M‘Rowan 
urges her to name it without reserve, assuring 
her, whatever may be the nature of her communi- 
cation, that he will hold it most sacred. 

‘ Well then, Phelim,’ murmured the dying wo- 
man, ‘ you know the two boys ?” 

‘To be sure I do, darling: what have you to say 
about them, Nelly? Tell me at once.’ 

‘She had raised herself up in the bed and grasped 
his arm and fixed her glazed eyes upon him. Her 
convulsive features seemed to wear a ghastly 
smile. With a broken yet distinct utterance, she 
exclaimed: ‘ Well then, Phelim, mind what I say 
to you, and remember it is the death-gasp that 
says it; but it is true, quite true, and sure as death 
itself: one of those boys is not your child, and 
there, Phelim aroon, is a bone to pick.’ 

With these words she expired. The unhappy 
husband is horror-struck : ignorant which of the 
boys is the dishonour of his pure blood, each in 
turn becomes the object of suspicion: he lives 
some years longer in hopeless misery, and then 
sinks into an unquiet grave, a victim to the deadly 
vengeance of his wife. Two wills are discovered, 
by which each of the sons is named successor to 
his fortune to the exclusion of the other; and itis 
impossible to ascertain which testament was the 
last executed. The brothers become mortal ene- 
mies: the estates, which were claimed by both, 
are soon wasted away to defray the expenses of 
interminable litigation : one brother, at last, mi- 
grates to America, and the other lives a beggar 
on the inheritance of his fathers. 

The next tale is of considerable length; and, 
though by no means devoid of merit, still the in- 
terest is not sustained through the long intro- 
duction: in fact, in the whole tale of ‘ La 
Maison de Santé,’ there is a want of unity and 
design, that operate very unfavourably on the 
reader. Still we cannot refuse to extract from it 
the following passage, which seems to us of a very 
high order of beauty; it certainly is one of the 
most striking descriptions we have any where en- 
countered : 

‘ I will not attempt to define what I felt at that mo- 
ment. I do not wish to exaggerate, either as to the 
situation or the sensations it gave rise to. My steps 
seemed to turn involuntarily towards the garden house, 
and I was soon under the deep gloom of its walls. 
Confused murmurings came forth—the eternal hum of 
madness ; and an occasional harsh voice, commanding 
silence among the unquiet spirits, was all I heard 
beside. 1 then walked, with a hurried step, towards 
the terrace, and | felt a relief in leaning against the 
balustrade, from which I looked into the chaotic dark- 
ness beneath. 

‘Nothing was to be distinguished below, but the 
shade of the vineyards and olive groves; while the 
fulness of perfume which rose around oppressed me 
by its cloying richness, unbroken by the slightest 
breath of air. Many nightingales poured forth their 
serenades to nature in its depth of sleep; and the 





gurgling rustle of a rivulet th h sedge and pebbles, 
was the only tone of life that broke earth’s solemn 
stilness.’—Vol. i. pp. 179, 180. 

We are, in general, averse to the introduction 
of political commentaries into our columns ; but 
we are sure it will be impossible for any one to 
peruse the frequent and feeling allusions made in 
the course of these pages to the distracted state of 
Ireland, without involuntarily recurring to the 
great ineasures now in progress and to their au- 
thor. Henceforth let other nations speak of 
Wellington as a conqueror, and point to that 
military genius immortalised in a hundred vic- 
tories. Ireland will remember that too; but in 
Ireland, in his own country, the fame of a warrior 
will be the least glory of this truly illustrious man. 
One wreath is upon his brow that heroes have 
rarely merited; it is the civic crown, the laurel un. 
stained either with tears or with blood. Let other 
nations speak of Wellington as a conqueror. 

* Roma parentem 
Roma patrem patri@ Ciceronem libera dixit.’ 

In the preface to a tale called ‘The Sisterhood 
of Charity,’ Mr. Grattan makes the following just 
and admirable observations relative to that exem- 
plary institution : 

* Bat though adapted to all countries, there is one 
where it is not known, but to which it is peculiarly 
suited, and where its existence would be a living balm 
poured on a nation’s wounds. I speak of IRELAND, 
where poverty, sickness, and distress abound in untold 
profusion ; where, annually, hundreds die of starva- 
tion, thousands exist in hunger, and where there are 
wnillions in want! There, at least, is a fair field for 
the formation of a ‘‘ Sisterhood of Charity!” and no- 
where are the elements for its formation so abundant. 
I care not whether its members consist of Protestants, 
Catholics, or Dissenters. It ought to be open to all, 
for true benevolence is ignorant of distinctions. The 
Catholic Saur de Charité of Poland, France, or Bel- 
gium, never asks a wounded man his creed before she 
relieves his hurt, nor demands the expiring victim of 
disease to make “‘ a sign,"’ ere she soothes his parting 
spirit. Why, then, should the society itself be exclu- 
sive, when its offices are not? Established in a Ca- 
tholic country, and by a Roman Catholic saint, it was 
impossible to make it otherwise at first ; but if once 
instituted among wus, it should and would be free for 
the admission of all. 

‘I confess myself enthusiastic on this subject ; and 
I do all that an absent individual can do, by thus throw- 
ing before the public, as far as this book may go, a 
suggestion which some pure and elevated mind may 
mark and dwell upon, till it become, as it did on the 
formation of the society in France, a passion with one 
remarkable woman, and an object of solicitude and 
interest to the whole nation. 

‘I shall not attempt to picture its advantages, or 
dwell upon them here. It appears to me the very ex- 
tract and essence of Christianity put into action; and 
when I imagine for a moment the numbers of proud 
and, perhaps, prejudiced beings who perish in my 
country sooner than encounter the evident pauperism 
of a hospital, preferring death within the bare walls of 
their garrets or cellars ;—when I reflect on the many 
who, with plenty of medicine and doctors to adminis- 
ter it, expire for want of consolation “‘to the mind 
diseased,” I cannot but look with envy on the country 
I live in, and in sorrow towards that where I would 
live, to see the blessing that is enjoyed here, in this di- 
vine institution, and to know that it is not, and never 
may be there.” —Vol. i. pp. 230—233. 

It is truly delightful to find one whose animat- 
ing and descriptive pencil has so often beguiled our 
lighter hours, ready also in his turn to plead the 
great cause of humanity and improvement. Mr. 
Grattan’s volumes subserve a higher purpose thag 
vulgar amusement. It is true he does not set out 
with any sober and insipid design of instilling 
lessons of morality; but his tales are well calcu- 
lated to enlarge the charities of the heart, and 
enlighten the understanding. 

* Sai, che lA corre il mondo, ove pit versi 
Di sue dolcezze il lusinghier Parnasso 

E che’l vero condito in molli versi, 

I pit schiri alletando ha persuaso.’"*—Tasso. 


* The world, thou know’st, affects with giddy joy 
The trifling bard whom _— themes employ ; 
And truth’s stern page, when playful fancy aids, 
The wayward heart allures, subdues, persuades. 
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The tale of ‘Laura Pemegia,’ ta which we 
now proceed, is full of touching and heartfelt 
eli but there is in its heroine something of 
simplicity too Arcadian to pass current in these 
degenerate times. Marmontel does not astonish 
us by his portraits of Lubin and Annette: the 
Frenchman did not study society in the world, 
but in books and on the stage,—and his error was 
natural enough ; but surely it is the height of ab- 
surdity in a person so intimately acquainted with 
the human heart as the author of this exquisite 
history approves himself, to present us witha 
scene like the following, when Laura is fourteen 
years of age: 

* €Marry you, Laura! How could you thin’: of such 
a thing? Great people like him never marry }-»or girls 
like you. But you will not be less happy if you con- 
sent to go with him.’” t 

* « F thought it was not right for young girls to live 
with men who will not marry them,” said I. 

* « Who told you that?” asked she. 

* Don’t yon remember, mother, that the other 
day at the fountain the neighbours were talking about 
Bianca’s daughter, and said they despised her because 
she was constantly with Jacopo, the vine-dresser, who 
would not have her for his wife ?’’ 

* « Bianca’s daughter is despised, Laura, because 
Jacopo is in the same rank with her, and there is 
nothing to prevent his marrying her if she was a proper 
girl. But when a great lord fixes upon a girl, it is be- 
cause he really loves her and means to make her very 
happy. Do you understand the ditference ?” 

* “ Not exactly, mother.” ’—Vol. i, pp. 319, 320. 


’ No, no, Mr. Grattan, even in these ehill and 
moral latitudes, young ladies are precocious enough 
on such points of learning at fourteen years of 
age; but in Italy 

* Hoc discunt omnes ante Alpha et Beta puellz.’ 

As we have quoted no entire story from Mr. 
Grattan, we will choose one which is remarkable 
rather for the amusing manner in which it is told 
than for the humour of the incident which is the 
subject of it. We must premise that we selected 
it not as a keen specimen of Mr. Grattan’s wit, so 
much as for that quality which is said to be the 
soul of wit : 

‘ Nothing has been more frequently remarked than 
the absurd and insnflicient data on which foreigners 
form their notions of national characteristics. These 
are too often founded on some slight trait of individual 
peculiarity, and frequently on some deception expressly 
practised, and which certain gullible travellers eate 
at, and get hooked upon, like fish springing at artifi- 
cial flies. 

‘ Rather a whimsical instance of this kind of error 
happened to a friend of mine—himself so fond of 
whimsicalities, that | only wonder he has not already 
told the story to tle public, in his own truly clever 
and humorous style. * 

‘This gentleman once received a commission—not 
military, but civil—from an acquaintance of his, an 
elderly young lady, who lived in single blessedness at 
Versailles, within twelve miles of Paris. Like most 
English females of her time of life, she was particu- 
larly fond of tea—that genuine refresher for fading 
hopes and disappointed expectation—the best com 
panion for loneliness of hesri—and_ liquid representa- 
tive of those ‘‘ black spirits and green,” which alone 
can neutralise the sickly tints of yellow melancholy and 
blue devils. This maiden had been sadly annoyed for 
some years with manifold ‘varieties of ‘tea-pots, of 
silver, delph, and porcelain, all of French manufacture, 
but of most uncouth and unseemly shapes, fit, indeed, 
for any purpose on earth, rather than the ornamenting 
of a breakfast-table, or the distillation of tea. In this 
dilemma stie-entreated' my friend to. purchase for her, 
on his next trip to France, a tea-pot of the particular 
composition called queen’s-metal, unrivalled for its 
power of extracting the very quintessence of the 
essence of that vivifying leaf in which she rejoiced. 
My friend, always obliging and gallant, but somewhat 
dilatory, en Exeter Change but a few minutes 
before the departure of the Dover mail, in which he 
had secured a place ; and anxious toe make the best 
choice, he looked from counter to counter—turned 
round and round, as he said himself, “ just like a tea- 
totum, in search of « tea-put.” P 

“Having at length suited himself, and paid half a 
uinea for his purchase, he hastened to the Angel Iun, 
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St. Clement’s, and took possession of his place in the 
mail; and all his trunks, and travelling bag, being 
already packed up in the boot, he put his tea-pot into 
what he facetiously called the slipper + that is to say, 
one of the pockets of the coach. My friend slept 
soundly till he arrived at Dover, where he took a 
hurried breakfast, having tried and proved the virtue 
of bis tea-pot; and knowing the manufacture it was 
composed of to be prohibited in France, his fertile and 
contraband imagination soon devised an expedient for 
getting it through the custom-hogse of Calais. 

‘ Many a specimen of sea-sick passengers has been 
from time to time served up for the public amusement 
—but never was one “ so sick, so sad, so woe-begone,”” 
exhibited on the pier of Calais, in sad reality, as this 
gentleman on the day in question. He had the true 
tea-green hue oé suffering on his cheek, and looked the 
very illustration of a breathing emetic, as he tottered 
out of the packet, tea-pot in hand. 

** Ah, ha, Monsieur est trés malade?” inquired 
the keen and compassionate officer of customs, sharply 
eyeing my friend, as he spoke, quietly and cunningly 
feeling round his body with one hand, and taking hold 
of his tea-pot with the other. 

“ © Malade—sick—yes—oui—vres' sick, very maiad, 
—very indeed—very malade, ’pon my life—d’ye heare 
don’t you seize that tea-pot, give me my tayére s’il 
vous plait—if you please, d'ye see,” 

* “ Ah! pas possible—c’est prohibie, Monsieur.” 

** * Not possible !—the devil it isn’t—but you must 
give it me for all that, mon ami, unless you’d commit 
murder! it’s infected—poisoned—what d’ye think of 
that. It contains my ptisan—poisonous ptisan—ar- 
senic, hellebore, and hemlock, mixed—death to any 
other man, life to me—’pon my life it’s true—so now, 
give me the tea-pot, like a good fellow—I faint for a 
drink.” 

* ** Ma foi, you say true, indeed!’’ cried the custom 
house officer, in amphibious English. ‘‘ You do live 
on poison, indeed—you are ver ill-looking! Take your 
tayére, and drink your poison, my dear Saar, ’tis trop 
vrai, I see.” 

** € Looking very ill, youspooney,’’ cried my friend, 
**don’t yon know the difference, and be damned to 
you!” And he walked off without any fear of the 
officer going the same way that he did. 

* Well—the baggage was hurried through the custom- 
house—the places secured in the diligence—my friend 
in his seat—the tea-pot carefully deposited in the side- 
pocket—and epposite to our traveller was another, 
a French geutleman, who had also come down from 
London in the Dover mail, and had been busily em- 
ployed on the road, taking notes (of admiration or in- 
terrogation, no doubt) in a little common- place book, 
which he carried constantly in his hand. 

‘ Arrived the next evening at Paris, coaches were 
to be again exchanged, and my friend was soon trans- 
planted into the Versailles stage, with tis old com- 
panions, the French note-taker and the metal tea-pot, 
for which he really began to conceive a sort of tra- 
velling affection. When the coach stopped at the door 
of his femule friend, he got out, tea-pot once more in 
hand, made his adieux to his fellow-travellers, his 
salutation to his fair hostess, delivered the treasure into 
her keeping, told the arsenic artifice by which he 
eluded the Calais customs, took copious cups of the 
bright beverage, distilled in his own alembic, went 
back to Paris, laid in a rich store of whim and comi- 
cality, and soon after arrived in London, 

* Three years passed over the head of my friend, 
touching it as lightly, and polishing it as gently, as the 
hand of his spinster acquaintance polished and pre- 
served the uninjured surface of the memorable tea-pot, 
which was long since banished from his memory. One 
day, about the expiration of the period | mention, my 
friend went to dine by invitation at the house of a 
friend of Ais, He arrived somewhat beyond the time 
appointed, and even after the extra half-hour which 
prescription allows as a privilege of the cook. A 
party of eight or ten persons were assembled in the 
drawing-room. My friend entered, paused a moment 
on the outside, to make those little irresistible, and I 
might add, after all, imperecptible adjustments of 
wristbands, collar, and side curls, which not one man 
in a hundred, (not even my friend, though he is a 
man in a thousand,) ever enters a drawing-room with- 
out stopping to make. No sooner had he followed 
into the room the servant’s announcement of his name, 
and just as he advanced to make his bow to the hostess 
and shake hands with the host, than a tall, black- 
haired, whiskered personage, rushed between him and 
the legitimate object of bis earliest salutations ; and 








with most vehement exclamations, half French and 





resale y cmp seized my friend in bis brawny arms, 
hugged him almost to suffocation, and imprinted two 
bereiag kisses on his blushing and unaccustomed 


*“ Ah, mon Dieu, my God! Is it you, Saar—Estce 
vous, Monsieur? Est il possibie—is it possible ? Que 
je suis enchanté de vous revoir ! that I am enchanted to 
once more see you again over and over! Mon homme 
de la tayére—My tea-pot gentleman! Est ce vrai? Is 
ita true, not lie? Oh que je suis content de vous em- 
brasser! That I am ver much glad and content to hug 
you in my arm! My dear tea-pot gentleman!” — 

‘You may fancy the surprise of the lady of the house, 
and her husband, and the other guests ; but it would 
puzzle a poet to imagine that of my iniprisoned 
and astonished friend. He struggled, kicked, and 
plunged, in vain efforts to extricate himself from his 
strong-armed and warm-hearted assailant. He answered 
every embrace by a jerk, and every exclamation by an 
oath. He lost all observance of manner and temper, 
and loudly called on his host to give him protection. 
This gentleman, paralysed by astonishment and con- 
vulsed with laughter, only added to the vexation of my 
irritated friend. The loud bursts of merriment irre- 
sistibly excited in the whole party of lookers-on, was a 
proper accompaniment to the comicality of the situa- 
tion, and the dialogue between the chief actors thus 
went on: 

* “What the deuce do you mean, I say—’Pon my 
life and soul, this is too bad—who the devil are you? 
Let me go, do then !” 

* ** Ah, mon Dieu, my God! Youdo not remember ?’’ 

* «© Never saw you before in all my born days !” 

* * Vous me never see before, never! I who went 
before you from London to Dover, from Calais to 
Paris, and from Paris to Versailles ! Que je suis charmé 
de vous rencontrer !”” 

* * Damn your rencontre—take your black whisker 
out of my mouth, and be cursed to you ; do—or, ‘pon 
my life and soul—!” 

* “* De tayére !-—de tea-pot! You not remember—” 

* * The fellow’s mad—'pon my life, stark mad! 
Pray, protect me—a straight waistcoat here !—send for 
a surgeon—he’s squeezing me to death—’pon my life, 
he is!” 

* “© My God, mon Dieu! 
your account!” 

* “ What I do suffer on your account !” 

* ** Mon Dieu, mon Dieu! my principle called in 
question !"’ 

** Your due—your due! Are you not taking it 
back with interest, and be damned to you?) ’Pon my 
life now—”’ 

* «© My honneur, my reputation is in your hands !” 

*“ My life and existence is in your arms! Let me 
go, do!” 

* Will you go to Paris, den? Will you avow yonr- 
self de gentleman of de tea-pot? Will you save my 
honneur ?” 

* Will you spare my life, I say? 
and I’ll go any, every where.’ 

* * You will?” 

*« 7 will.” 

*** Go den,” cried the Frenchman, loosening his 
hold— 

* *€ And be damned to you!” added my friend, by 
way of doye-tailing the colloquy, and re-adjusting his 
neckcloth, cravat, and curls, 

‘A hurried explanation solved the enigma. The 
Frenehman was no other than the notg-taking person- 
age who travelled with my friend. He had passed a 
couple of months in this country at the time, and-on 
his return to Paris had given a flimsy book to the pub- 
lic, called “* Travels in England.” Amongst other ab- 
surd traits of character, he asserted that Englishmen 
were so fond of tea, that they not only lived on it at 
home, but often travelled from one end of Europe to the 
other, tea-pot in hand. For this the unfortunate author 
was criticised, quizzed, and laughed at in all the Paris 
papers, and his book scouted for this une absurdity. 
fle, however, believed what he had asserted from the 
isolated instance of his own observation, and he thus 
exemplified the folly of hasty conclusions, jumped at 
from false premises. He was almost driven to mad- 
ness by that severest test of all philosophy, but, most 
of all, French philosophy ; and his joy knew no bo nds 
at his recognition of the original and unconscious cause 
of his discomfiture. 

‘ He explained his grievance, and demanded, as, an 
act of common justice at the hands of my friend, a full 
avowal in all the journals of Europe ‘of the singular 
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truth of his assertions ; but, being alive to reason as 
well as ridicule, he was, after some time, persuaded to 
abandon his request, and convinced that even the justi- 
fication he sought would not be sufficient to disprove 
our homely proverb, that ‘‘ one swallow does not make 
a summer.” ’—Vol. ii. pp. 180—191. 

On a future day, we shall resume our consi- 
derations of ‘ Traits of Travel:’ for the present, 
we must resign them; and we do so with feelings 
of undiminished respect and admiration for the 
author of: ‘ Highways and Byways.’ We regard 
in Mr. Grattan not ouly a superior and an ac- 
complished man, but one who has eminently con- 
tributed to the rational amusement of the public. 
Nor is this all : well as we think of his talents and 
acquirements, we value still more highly his 
moral character: indeed, it is impossible to con- 
template sketches such as those before us, with- 
out being deeply struck with the generosity of 
feeling, the kindly and benevolent sentiments that 
pervaded the breast of the artist; and, after all 
that can be said, it is to qualities such as these, 
and not to any pre-emi:.ence of genius or of in- 
tellect, that the heart can ever turn with true or 
lasting affection. 





CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 





The Portraiture of a Christian Gentleman. By a Bar- 
rister. 12mo., pp. 231. Hessey. London, 1829. 
WE have met with prominent remarks in this 

volume, which, when brought into comparison 

with ‘some passages in the life’ of the barrister 

(« W. R.2*) to whom it is ascribed, give us strong 

cause to suppose that he is practically unac- 
uainted with one of the fundamental laws of 

Christianity, the express precept of the Saviour 

in his sermon on the Mount, ‘1 say unto you, 

love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
that despitefully use and persecute you: for if 

ou love them that love you, what reward have 

ye?’ In utter forgetfulness of these plain injunc- 
tions, this barrister dips his pen deep in ‘ the gall 
of bitterness,’ and writes down, with all the viru- 
lence he can muster, the out-pourings of his ire 
against a deceased poet, who, some years ago, 
made him the butt of a passing jest by designating 
a periodical which he conducted, ‘ my grand- 
mother’s review.’ It is expressly said in the 
Scriptures, ‘ Let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath ;’ but, in disregard of this, as well as of 
the Saviour’s precept quoted above, our barris- 
ter allows his irritated feelings to fester for years 
together, till the accumulated bad humours, no 
longer under control, have burst forth and 
blurred the pages now under our eye. He thus 
introduces the object of, what we may justly call, 
his unhallowed and unchristian hatred : 

* A principle of culture is proposed to us, which has 
no reference to the end for which we were born ; its 
maxims and dogmas are flux and evanescent, like the 
particles, whatever they are, which carry abroad the 
virus of disease. Down from the lofty, but unsound 


reveries of Madame de Stael, through all the deepen- 


ing grades of German story, to mystic or dramatic, to 
the pestilent pen of that unhappy lord whose genius 
has thrown lasting reproach upon the literature of bis 
country, throngh every disguise and every modification 
the lurking disease betrays itself amidst paint and per- 
fumes, by the invincible scent of its native quarry.’— 
P. 48. 

We are far from having the wish to come for- 
ward in defence of the errors of Lord Byron; but 
this work was surely the last place in which they 
should have been exhibited. Even for the author’s 
own sake, the subject ought to have been alto- 
gether avoided, so long, at least, as he felt any 


. smarting from the shaft formerly shot at him by 


the poet. Instead, however, of avoiding, he seems 
so’ pertinaciously wedded to the subject, that he 
has permitted it to pervert his taste as well as his 
Christianity, as will appear from his absurdly con- 


-trasting the object of his hatred with the Rev. T. 
Scott and Henry Kirke White ; which contrasts we 





* Signature to the Dedication. 





—— 
shall give at length, to show that we have not ex- 
ceeded in our censure the actual demerits of the 
author upon the point in question : 

* Is an instance required of the simultaneous course 
which religion holds with the progress and development 
of intelligence, look at the cause of that sage and sober 
servant of Christ, the late Rev. Thomas Scott ; think of 
him struggling with the prejudices and depravities of 
nature and education, an heroic assertor of the purest 
liberty of research, with no auxiliary but trath, march- 
ing from conquest to conquest, and pushing forwards 
by honest effort the bounds of his acquisitions, till the 
whole field was won. What but the “ force of truth” 
could have led him from the sheepfold, where “‘ he was 
following his father’s ewes,” to the sources of divine 
intelligence ; and what but the learning he there found 
could have led him on in a course so remote from all 
his habits—habits arrived at their full strength—to 
those profound attainments which have given him a 
place among the luminaries of his age and nation ? We 
see in him a specimen of biblical cultmre, and of the 
force of sacred truth in drawing out the best part of 
man into its amplest and fairest proportions ; a pro- 
duct of pure religious growth, a creature of Christian- 
ity made for its glory; a solitary, protesting, honest 
man, taking his stand on God’s word, and proclaiming 
his convictions wit!: fearless integrity. No founder of 
an ancient school, no institutor of a modern sect, no 
reformer, no discoverer, has at any time put forth 
more independent thinking, or assumed a freer range 
of inquiry ; but, in the exercise of his privileges, his 
first resort was to that teaching which had a just 
right to his first attention, and it rewarded him by an 
improvement that might seem miraculous to those who 
have not been observant of the league subsisting be- 
tween reason and religion. 

‘If from the venerable sage of the Gospel, whose 
life has illustrated the force of religion, in abbrevia- 
ting study, and rescuing the understanding from the 
perversions of habitual error, we turn to the early 
maturity of Henry Kirke White, we see, on the other 
hand, the power of relizion in endowing the tenderness 
of youth with the vigour of ripe age, and anticipating 
the teaching of experience. It may be admitted that 
his natural capacity made him a quick recipient of the 
truth; but his great felicity was his bent towards 
religious exercises and objects: and the early intro- 
duction of religious knowledge into his mind repaid 
him by such an infusion of intellectual vigour, that, at 
an age when others scarcely begin to learn, he was 
invested, by his attainments, with the privileges of a 
teacher. And so it will ever be, that whenever pure 
evangelical religion finds an entrance into the mind, 
however dark or uninstructed that mind may previ- 
ously have been, an expansion of its general powers is 
the speedy consequence ; the judgment is preternatu- 
rally ripened, a better taste and feeling respecting all 
social duties and moral proprieties are rapidly de- 
veloped, and the faculties and perceptions, whether 
called forth on men, or books, or things, receive, from 
an unseen source, an increment of vital strength that 
soon appears in all their operations. It is an invigo- 
ration of the capacity, not unlike the refreshment 
which nature feels from the silent and invisible drops 
which in the still summer night moisten and impreg- 
nate her teeming surface, enabling her to greet the 
dawn with a countless increase of vegetable births. 

“It were easy enough to find contrasts to the above 
specimens in the -history of our country's literature ; 
proofs of the injury done to the best intellects by the 
neglect of religious culture : instances of the abortive 
births of genius under the deteriorating influence of pro- 
fane and profligate sentiments.’—P. 83. 

The instance which he first selects to contrast 
with these two characters, is that of Sheridan, 
whom he paints as the ‘ pupil of his own passions, 
vanities, aud wants,’ as ‘ mimicking principles 
to which his heart was a stranger, and glittering 
in the pageantry of borrowed feelings,’ and as ex- 
hibiting ‘ mischievous efforts to make virtue 
ridiculous and vice attractive.” But he svon 

ounces upon the quarry he loves to peck at— 
Ford Byron. Hurrying from Sheridan, he asks, 


* Is another instance required ? Look at that void 
and dreary space, so recently filled by the greatest 
genius of these latter times ; see the print of his unholy 
tread, where every noxious plant still grows in ran 
luxuriance. Of what was he not capable, if religion had 
guided his efforts, and inspired his song? Who can 
estimate the amount of damage done by him to the 
mind and its treasures? The waste committed upon 
the fairest domains of imagination, by his abuse of 





his great capacities? In him the clearest moral per- 
ceptions, the control of all that belongs to the bright 
ideal world of poetic invention and combination, a 
magnificent store of language, pathos and sentiment, 
were all dissipated, intercepted, degraded, and spoiled 
by a heartless principle of impiety, and an atheistical 
buffoonery of manner. That the infidel puts a cheat 
upon his own understanding, and starves his genius by 
refusing the bread of life, is no where better exempli« 
fied than in the poems of the writer here alluded to. 
Whatever idol claims the honour of the sacrifice, a 
more costly homage was never offered at any shrine of 
prostitute worship. That intelligence, which stood 
upon a level with the most glittering elevations of 
human character, surrendered itself to the trammels of 
a vicious vulgarity. 

* Good sense and good taste sicken at the repetition 
of apologies for sin, in the disguise of sentiment : sen- 
suality without relief even wearies the sensual. It may 
be reasonably. doubted, whether moral pollution, by 
whatever power of song it may be celebrated, can con- 
fer immortality, or even rescue poetry from the putre- 
fying neglect by which the muse is revenged upon those 
who abuse her gifts. The perversion of natural feel- 
ing, the perpetual stench of Epicurus ; infidel banter 
for ever withering the fairest forms of virtue and holi- 
ness ; beauty and bravery in the constant uniform of 
lust and cruelty,—are surfeiting things, even to the 
lewdest ear, when novelty has ceased to recommend 
them. In a few more years, men, women, and 
children, will grow tired of a mannerist in versifying, 
who, in contemptof his own capabilites, has been pleased 
to luxuriate in a slovenly laxity of composition, and a 
reprobate rhyming facility, adopted as a suitable ve- 
hicle for jests upon the marriage tie, and the profane 
treatment of truths unutterably solemn ; for exhibiting 
lust as a harmless recreation, and the world as a wilder- 
ness intended only for the wide and predatory range of 
the passions.’—P. 88. 

It may be, however, that we have all along mis- 
understood the relation in which the author 
stands with the subject of his book; for, though 
he has undertaken to draw the portrait of a 
Christian gentleman, it no more follows that he 
himself is entitled to the appellation, than that Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, after painting a likeness of 
his Majesty, should be called and considered the 
King of England. We do not by this remark, in- 
deed, mean to insinuate that the barrister is not a 
Christian, seeing that we are enjoined in the 
Scriptures ‘ to judge not lest we be judged ;’ but, 
looking at the work before us in its professed cha- 
racter, we cannot but feel surprise to remark, 
that scarcely one of our great men escapes the 
author’s vituperation. We find very few, indeed, 
whom he chooses to honour with the insignia of 
his approval, besides the Rev. Thomas Scott, and 
Henry Kirke White, above-named, and St. Paul, 
Spencer Perceval, King George the Third, and 
Bishop Porteus, and the late Lord Liverpool. 
Our readers, we doubt not, will be astonished to 
learn the names of many of those eminent.men 
whom he has set himself to judge and to discard. 
It was not improper, indeed, to put a mark upon 
the names of Bolingbroke, Chesterfield, Wilkes, 
and Horne Tooke, in relation to the subject of 
the book; but what are we to think of Addison, 
Lord Lyttelton, Gilbert West, Lord Chatham, 
Burke, Pitt, &c., as falling under the anathema 
of this wholesale reviler? That we have not 
spoken too strongly, we shall now prove out of 
the author’s own pages. Speaking of Junius 
and Horace Walpole, he says, 

‘Such men were the spawn of this corrupt period, in 
which immorality seemed to grow out of the stagnant 
state of the country. Of virtue there were doubtless 
some examples, but of Christian virtue few ; and of 
spiritual piety scarcely an eminent instance among the 
leading men in literature and politics. Mr. Addison is 
by some thought to have come as near as any in those 
times to the model of a Christian gentleman: he had a 
plausible conception of the character, as appears by 
many passages in his Spectators, in which Christianity, 
according to the view he took of it, was a necessary 
constituent of thorough good-breeding ; but, in the 
religion which he has brought so graphically before us, 
we see more of colour than consistence, of sentiment 
than self-denial, of imagination than conviction. The 
Christianity of his fine gentleman shines only upon the 
surface of his manners, To convert the soul, and lay 
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prostrate the pride of man, is the work of a Christianity 
which Addison, however he may have felt it, has never 
expressed in terms commensurate with its truth and 
importance. 

* It was not the period of genuine Christianity, which 
had sunk into generalities, forgotten its own origin and 
destination, and lost its specific and converting in- 
fluence. There were, however, three men of light 
and leading, and living in much friendship together, 
in the time of which we are speaking, greatly dis- 
tinguished by rank and talent, and nearly ap- 
proaching the standard of Christian gentlemen,—Sir 
George, afterwards Lord Lyttleton, Gilbert West, 
and Mr. Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham. But 
they fell short, all of them, of the full dimensions 
of the character, from a temporising generality of 
principle to which they subjected their Christian prac- 
tive. Their Christianity had its seat in the head rather 
than the heart, and had more of their homage than 
allegiance. As a scheme of argument, there are few 
nobler products of education and intelligence, few 
systems of reasoning more settling and convincing, ip 
the whole compass of theological disquisition, than 
Lord Lyttleton’s ‘ Treatise on the Conversion of St. 
Paul ;’ but for te pue spirit of evangelical piety, 
or the cuaracteri tcs of a rind under the humblirg 
influence . f vital faith in the Go pel, we shall in vain 
t ‘never the pages of that celebrated trash; and in 
vain investigate the letters, the poetry, or the histo- 
ric) labours, of that amiable nobleman. His life was 
correct, moral, and virtuons ; but it did not reflect the 
image of bis Saviour, exhibit the sanctified mind, or 
show that the secret of the Lord was with him. As the 
world and its vanities faded before him, and the day 
of his weparture approached, his mind seemed lifted 
ip with what ss called strong piety towards his Maker, 
end it is hoped with an exclu-ive trust in the merits of 
his Saviour ; but the account of his last hours, given 
by his ehysiciau, with which the great biographer of 
the poets has closed his narrative, is certainly not de- 
monstrative of that penitence, prostration of heart, 
and entire reliance on the cross of the Redeemer, 
which linger in the last sighs of the dying Christian. 


* Of Gilbert West, the modest and elegant friend 
of the nobleman of whom we have just taken leave, it 
was said by J vbnson, ‘‘ that a stroke of the palsy 
brought to the grave one of the few poets to whom the 
grave might be without its terrors.” He was a man 
of great worth; a gentleman with many Christian 
graces; and, upon the whole, after his work on the 
Resurrection, not too highly appreciated if called a 
Christian gentleman. But it was difficult to rise above 
the element he moved in; and though, according to 
his biographer, he lived to be called a Methodist, in 
revenge for the disappointment his work had given to 
the hopes of the infidels, he seemed hardly to deserve 
the honour of this reproach by the: spiritual decisiveness 
or evangelical seriousness of his latter days. The reli- 
gion of the time required few renunciations ; and to 
be half a Christian, a man must have been content to 
live with the disreputation of an enthusiast. 





* Mr. Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, was a gen- 
tleman and a Christian, in a modified understanding 
of these terms. And we have reason to presume, that 
to the varieties and delights which seasoned the inter- 
course of West, Lyttleton, and Pitt, at the house of 
the first-named of the three friends, at Wickham, where 
West had composed his work on the Resurrection, 
and Lyttleton had been induced to write his “ Conver- 
sion of St. Paul,” Mr. Pitt contributed his full share. 
He was a gentleman of the most elevated cast, with 
a mind variously cultivated, and a vast intuitive vigour 
of intellect. We trust, too, that he had, as well as 
his two virtuous companions, the predilections and 
views which the highest sense of Christian morality 
produces. But, as his piety breaks out in his letters to 
Lord Camelford, or as it sometimes casts a gleam 
across the path of his political glory, it reveals to us 
no intimate convictions of gospel truth, no clear know- 
ledge of the saving virtue of the Redeemer’s cross. He 
was all that Sir Thomas Brown’s description pourtrays 
of the ‘‘ heroical English gentleman ;” and among the 
great men which this country has produced he stands 
in beautiful relief. Neither can it be said, that what 
was Christian in his character, was lost in the splendour 
of his politics. It gilded his hours of retirement, and 
appeared to throw a cheerful dignity round his hearth 
and his home ; but it was not Christianity in its radical 
holiness, diffusing light in every direction, and mani- 
festing itself in the whole length and breadth of the 
life and conduct. 


* With all this, he was above a gentleman and below 
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a Christian; and, upon the whole, it might not be easy, 
among the historical characters of the times which 
ushered in the late reign, to find the combination of 
qualities which meet in the Christian gentleman ex- 
emplified.’—P. 153. 


In our humble opinion, a more marked exem- 
plification of the Phariasaical spirit, ‘ Stand aside, 
for 1 am holier than thou,’—could scarcely be 
quoted, than these gratuitous attacks upon the 
memories of those illustrious men and undoubted 
Christians. Vituperation, indeed, forms the staple 
of the book; and with this fact before us, and 
the Gospel precept present to our remembrance, 
of ‘ Whosoever shall say unto his brother, Raca, 
shall be in danger of the council,’ we cannot 
accept it as the genuine portraiture of a Christian 
Gentleman. 


Our Barrister, indeed, is so eager to exhibit the 
copiousness of his vituperative vocabulary, that 
for no apparent purpose besides displaying it, he 
intermeddles with subjects which he evidently 
does not underst nd. Amongst these we may 
refer to his attack on what he calls ‘ Mechanic 
Philosophy,’ in which he chimes in with Mr. 
Irving, (see our review in ‘ The Atheneum?’ for 
March 25, 1829,) in deprecating experimental 
researches, as affording ‘ the crude materials of 
an inapplicable knowledge,’ which ‘lie in the 
mind only to ferment, perhaps to mouat in 
noxious exhalation, or perhaps to vegetate in 
poisonous luxuriance.’ (P. 57.) He is no less 
out of his depth in what he has chosen to say of 
‘unseriptural religion’ and the ‘German school.’ 
Of German literature he shows no knowledge be- 
yond the pages of Madame de Staél’s ‘ Germany ;’ 
and, at this time of day, no one is ignorant of the 
palpable defects and wild aberrations of that sin- 
gular work. If the author had ever read a page 
of any German book of reputation, he would not 
have accused German theologians of proposing to 
us, ‘instead of the grace of God and his teaching 
spirit,’ the ‘ poesie de l'dme,’ to use the words of 
one of their liveliest interpreters ‘ The Chris- 
tianity which it proposes,’ he goes on, ‘is a 
Christianity without Christ; an unsanctified 
system of maxims; nothing but the phantasy of 
inflated feeling, a creed of impressions, mysteries 
without meaning and without authority.’—P. 43. 


The vituperator of Addison and Lord Chatham, 
altogether unconscious of his own ignorance, and 
implicitly trusting to the ignis fatuus lighted up by 
Madame de Stael, thus proceeds upon his darkling 
way: 

‘In some of the expositions of Pestalozzi’s system 
of education, amidst much good, is found much of the 
quackery and cabalism of these German ethics. It is 
one of the vehicles for the nostrums of that empyrical 
shop, whose opiates make our heads swim with the 
dignity of human nature. In what recess of the mind 
the new philosophy has found the “‘ vie interiewre,” the 
“ sens interieur,’’ and the comfortable truth, ‘‘ gue 
homme est bon par nature,” he only can tell who is 
able to follow these sage explorers of our moral con- 
stitution in their development of these “ primitive dis- 
positions.’’ They have sunk their shafts too low for 
ordinary intellect to venture ; they are to be distrusted 
as much as other mining speculations of the day. 
Unable, even with the help of these gentlemen, to settle 
whether ‘‘ on fait Je bien par instinct ou par besoin,” 
we turn to the humbling doctrines of the faith of our 
ancestors, and make the best of our way out of the 
circuit of an enthusiastic morality, within which every 
sciolist may take his seat and deliver his lectures. 


‘It is to be lamented, that Madame de Staél has 
afforded the aid of her powerful and prevailing talents 
towards exalting this unmeaning enthusiasm into the 
place of religion; an enthusiasm, which, however 
pure in its elements, terminates by a natural proclivity 
of the heart in sentimental profligacy. The conse- 
quence of this enthusiasm has, of late years, muck in- 
creased throughout the moral and intellectual world. 
Whence this principle, so specious and so false, may 
have derived its birth, it would be tedious to inquire ; 
but we may affirm, that in Germany it has been most 
active and influencing. 

* Thus Germany, if not the source, has been the 
great patron and promulgator of an order of ideas, 





loosened and at large from the control of testimony 
and authority, and only to be called an order or class, 
as meeting, under all their varieties, in the one com- 
mon and fatal folly of looking within ourselves, and 
into the constitution of things, for the principles of our 
belief and practice.’—P. 47. 
We conceive that our readers are already as 
sick as we are of this manner of painting the 
ortraiture of a Christian Gentleman. It is to be 


amented that our Barrister did not employ his 
pen on some other more useful and instructive 
subject : for his style of writing is often strong 
mee forcible ; and, when he lays aside the bitter 
spirit of a reviler, he can compose well, and bring 
forth a profusion of beautiful illustrations, 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


The Influence of Physical Education in producing and 
confirming, in Females, Deformity of the Spine. 
By E. W. Duffin, Surgeon. 8vo. pp. 135.  Swire. 
London, 1829. 

Tuis is one of the most intelligent and ‘fntelligible 
books which we have lately met with upon the subject 
of popular medicine. The style is not only pointed, 
pithy, and perspicuous, but is set off with remarks 
important to be attended to by all those who are inter- 
ested in the health and physical symmetry of the youth 
of both sexes. Lt is the parents and guardians, how- 
ever, and not the proprietors of schools, who can alone 
remedy the evils here so forcibly pointed out by. Mr. 
Duffin. 


‘In the establishments, named finishing schools, their 
subjects are usually grown up girls, who come there 
in health, and are expected to remain a short time. 
The discipline is, therefore, more rigid; the invasion 
on the time allotted to recreation is greater; and, as 
is proved by experience, at this period the greatest 
mischief is frequently done to the form of the body. 
Unfortunately, the conductors of elementary schools, 
taking into consideration only the advantages to be 
gained by the compendious system pursued in the 
finishing establishments, are every day approaching 
more and more to the intense exertion required by 
that system. They forget the difference in the age and 
understanding of the persons upon whom they wish 
to preduce similar effects, and they known not that 
they are operating upon a frame-work of bones, divided 
into at least three times the number of pieces that com- 
pose it when arrived at the adult age, and which at pre- 
sent are very loosely connected together. Every long 
bone in the body consists of three separate pieces in 
the child, and these do not unite perfectly till the six- 
teenth, eighteenth, or, in certain habits, even the 
twentieth year. Few teachers have any conception 
how much the natural growth is impeded by excess of 
study, and as the additional encrowchment that each 
instructress makes upon the time of recreation is not 
very great, they are not likely to observe much differ- 
ence between their own method and that of others, as 
far as regards the preservation of health. When, 
however, the spine gives way, there is always a voice 
in readiness to pronounce it the effect of hereditary 
disease.’—P. 18. 

Of his popular mode of illustrating medical terms, 
we could not select a better instance than the follow- 
ing: 

‘The word muscle is so called from a Latin word, 
musculus,—a little creeping mouse; because one of 
them is seen creeping like a mouse, under the skin of 
the temple, when we eat; and all the other separate 
pieces of red flesh being found to move at times in 
like manner, were named muscles from the same re- 
semblance.’—Note, p. 45. 

This is precisely the mode in which technical terms 
should be explained. Altogether, we know no work 
on the subject of the spine which better deserves to be 
patronised than that of Mr. Duffin. 
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THE MUSEUM OF THOUGHTS. 


Ill.—Aveustus Winu1amM ScHLEGEL. 


Ir is not from the paucity of rich and inviting mines of 
jem ale the collector is induced already to revisit the 
one which his last week’s specimen was extracted: nor 
is itfrom any disregard for that principle of contrast, which is 
of such potent influence in every department of art, and indeed 
in every region of intellectual activity, being the appropriate 
objective counterpart to the love of variety so prominent 
among the feelings of mankind. Buta large stone may fre- 
quently be set off to advantage, by having smaller ones of the 
same kind roundabout it: and pe.haps some readers of the 
remarks on the general character of the Homeric poems in the 
last number may not be displeased to see them illustrated and 
enforced by the application of the same principles to a few 
points of detail, and to observe the consistency and the inge- 
nuity with which the admirable critic traces the operation of 
those principles through various parts of his subject. As the 
safest criterion of the truth of any theory in natural philo- 
sophy is its success in solving and reconciling all the pheno- 
mena proposed to it, in disentangling the knotted thread of 
mystery and then weaving it into the web of knowledge: so 
in criticism, when criticism is employed about those works of 
genius which have the same organical unity as the births of 
pature, the best assurance that the critic has penetrated to the 
central constructive idea of aay poem, is to find all the parts 
of that poem arrange th lves har jously round it, or 
rather themselves out of it. And, moreover, those 
mighty twin stars of song, which star-like are perpetually in 
motion, but from the calm regularity of their motion seem at 
every moment to be at rest, and which sbine upon us as it 
were from a different ion of being, have been so bedimmed 
and bedarkened by the clouds which ignorance, and by the 
mists which self-conceit, enveloping itself within its own pre 
judices, has spread before them, that it may probably be re 
quisite to take repeated looks through the telescope of an en- 
lightened criticism, before we are well able to recognize their 
Ex aspects and to feel a due admiration for their placid 





Ir is hard to conceive with what notions the Eng- 
lish must have read their Homer in Greek, when 
they allowed Pope’s elegantly polished rimes 
to pass for a translation of the old father of min- 
strelsy ; nay, believed that he had been 4 great 
gainer by the new-fangled refinements of that 
simple strength with which Ilium was taken and 
the Iliadsung. Nor can one refrain from smiling 
when one perceives by the title of sundry Euglish 
odes, that they are Pindaric. A free and sober 

rspicacity, together witha faculty of receiving 
impressions in their original purity are the indispeu- 
sable prerequisites to our justly comprehending and 
duly feeling the grandeur and beauty of the objects 
we hear addressing us out of an age immeasurably 
distant from our own, as it were out of a foreign 
world which has been destroyed for ever, and 
with regard to the mysterious nature of which all 
the ruins ofits immortal monuments, however dili- 
gently explored, giveus no fully satisfactory expla- 
nation. The attempt to imitate those monuments is 
a noble, but fruitless endeavour. Theforms of 
ancient art, so beautiful in their original simpli- 
city, have had the lot of all forms, to outlive their 
spirit. If their modern admirer he destitute of the 
magical power to evoke that spirit anew, it is in 
vain that he tries to copy the forms : in embracing 
them he only embraces the precious urn which in- 
closes the ashes of the dead. 

* That which is ancient was new when as those blest 

mortals were living.’ 

If the poet or the artist would feel a vital warmth 
within his breast, he must press the living world 
to his heart: nothing but his own observation of 
what exists can furnish him with materials for 
those forms which come forth as independent 
beings when cast back by the mirror of a pure and 
bright imagination. 

A poet, whose purpose is not to produce a 
study after the antique, hut who, feeling the power 
of originality within him, desires, as an epic poet 
ought, to act on the whole body of his country- 
men, will not look into classica antiquity for his 
subject ; still Tess will he take @ phantom of his 
own yen In order that his poem may have 
the look and carriage of vivid reality, it must have 
a firm footing in the world such as it now is: it 
must have something to rest on, either in the 
state of manners or in popular tradition. Both, 
indeed, come to the same in the end : for a tradi- 
tion out of remote ages can only become fitted 
for such treatment, when a visible image of the 
state of manners and way of life which surround- 
ed the tradition in its origin, has been perpetuat- 





ed along with it among the people. Thus a Swiss 
poet might perhaps meet with stories suited to 
epic poetry, connected with the wars by which 
his country was delivered and the Helvetic Con- 
federacy was established: for the memory of 
those times is kept fresh even to this day, by the 
constitution, by national festivals, and by a style 
of manners that has scarcely undergune any 
change. But if the poet find no traditions sub- 
sisting, or abstains through choice from making 
use of such as he does find, he must then of ne- 
cessity remain at home, in his own age, among his 
own people. This gives rise to a further question : 
what is he to select from such a circle? is he to 
take his subject from public or from private life? 
One feels disposed to believe that events which 
exercise a most important influence on the weal 
and woe of millions, must be peculiarly adapted 
for being grand and impressive in poetry ; and 
such is the case when those events are presented 
in large masses, and general views are taken of 
them. But it is not enough to satisfy that love of 
detail which belongs to epic poetry : it must needs 
descend into minute particulars; it cannot trace 
the progress of an event, except by attaching it to 
that which is said and dune by the persons tak- 
ing part in it; and this is the very point which 
shows the insuperable difficulties of such a theme. 
Measures which are adopted and executed on 
scientific or mechanical principles, and by which 
a mass of human beings is set in motion accord- 
ing to the calculations of statecraft or of tactics, 
as mere machines, with an utter disregard of their 
character as free moral agents,—and events which 
even with such as direct them are only a concern 
of the understanding, and lie without the sphere 
of their moral nature,—such measures and events 
have nothing about them whereon the imagination 
can lay hold. In public affairs during peace, it 
is only where the constitution is thoroughly re- 
publican, that a man can come forward with the 
whole energy of his body and soul: during war 
he would only do so among the Greeks in the 
heroic age, and only in the age of chivalry among 
the moderns. Hence an epic poem of our times, 
that represents our manners, must rather be an 
Odyssey than an Iliad, must deal more with pri- 
vate life than with the actions and relations of the 
State. 


Simplicity, which, as Kant says, is the style of 
whatever is sublime in the natural, and also in the 
moral world, ought to be a main feature in the 
characters of an epic poem, in order that the sub- 
jects represented may be in perfect harmony with 
the simplicity of the representation. Above all, 
if the personages belong to our age, it is the only 
method to invest them with poetical dignity, 
which no rank can bestow. I do not mean the 
solemn gravity of many modern heroes of epopees, 
whom one can hardly conceive otherwise than in 
armour with a full-bottomed wig hanging over it 
and well-starched ruffles at their sleeves; but 
something that shall fill us with the same rever- 
ence as was excited in the Greeks of Homer’s age 
by the heroic strength of his mighty figures, to 
which the world even in his days looked up with 
admiration. And what can produce this effect 
save a noble simplicity? 


Naivety and gaiety and touches of mirth are 
quite in the spirit of epic poetry : for itis a com- 
plete stranger to the ideal separation of those 
elements which are combined and blended toge- 
ther in the human character such as it actually 
exists; to the separation which establishes the 
broad line of distinction between the purely comic 
and the purely tragic. 


When I say that calmness is an essential cha- 
racteristic of epic poetry, I must not be misunder- 
stood to imply that the poet is himself to be in- 
sensible to that whereby he excites such deep 
emotions in others. On the contrary, he must 
feel it most intensely; but he has enough self- 





command not to allow his feelings any influence 
on his representation. For instance, where the 
course of the poem requires it, immediately after 
the most heart-rending moment he will not scru- 
ple to introduce a comparatively insignificant, or 
even a ludicrous incident, so that the poet’s ab- 
stinence from taking an interest in his subject is 
not a mere show: indeed, if the representation 
were to ~~ through the medium of bis feelings 
and to be coloured thereby, the reader’s sym- 
pathy would in fact be no longer excited by the 
ey ey matter but by the poet; and it would be 
so far a lyrical, not an epical representation. 


A great space in the Homeric lays is taken up 
by the objects of sense, in part the things whereby 
man is eucompassed, and partly such actions as 
pertain merely to the body: and this belongs to 
the truth of their picture of the world, in which 
the heroes and the gods have their senses so finely 
developed, are so strong of body, and so little 
trained in mind. Inanimate things, however, are 
never spoken of, except with reference to the 
persons they belong to; they are never described 
for their own sake. Such descriptions, which 
may be called poeticai still life, are utterly adverse 
to the progressive motion of epic poetry. More- 
over, the sentimental fondness for rural objects, 
which would be requisite to infuse something of 
spirit into what otherwise would be a mere piece 
of elaborate and lifeless artifice, is excluded from 
epic poetry, as being a subjective and personal 
feeling of the poet’s. 


Nowhere does one perceive more strikingly 
how fast Homer or rather his age were still cleav 
ing to sense, than in his childlike notions of the- 
soul. The philosophical jest which represents 
the soul as gradually mounting, with the advance 
of a man’s life, from the feet to the head, might 
also be applied to nations. Among those honest 
South Sea islanders who call their thoughts words 
in their belly, it is still lying very low down. In 
Homer’s language, too, one nowhere sees any 
mark of its having ever yet made its appearance 
in the head ; its real seat is the breast. The 
limits of the several faculties run one into the 
other; the offices of the understanding are attri- 
buted along with its own to the power that desires 
and wills; and this power is the one that gives 
the plainest proofs of its existence ; yet this again 
is, in fact, nothing but the animal life, a thing so 
gross that it may be dragged with the point of a 
spear out of a wound in the breast. And as tauto- 
logical redundance in all things is a feature belong- 
ing to the childhood of the world, most capacity 
is it in place when a description is given of that 
which is going on within the soul: for on these 
matters it was conceived impossible to make an 
explanation too clear: a person who is offended 
by such a pleonastic phrase as the one of per- 
petual recurrence, xara gpéva xal Kara Oupudy, 
is not yet in a state to enjoy Homer. 


The Homeric designations for human ities, 
whether good or bad, bodily or spiritual, which 
are derived from animals,—such as foams, xwvams, 
and so forth,—are very significant: they show 
the intimate neighbourhood in which his heroes 
lived with the animal world on the one side, as 
they did with the gods on the other side. 


Homer’s rhapsodies were originally designed to 
be sung, and that too from memory; in a lan- 
guage possessed, to afar greater extent than ours, 
of those qualities on account of which Homer is 
wont to call words winged. Hence single lines 
often recur, whole speeches might be repeated 
after a brief interval, and there might be a num- 
ber of other little prolixities which glided easily 
over the ears of the hearers, filled as they were 
with the musical sound: whereas to a reader of 
our days—who is too seldom able to give a voice 
to poetry, or even to hear it as it ought to he 
heard—they would seem monotonous and an un- 
welcome stoppage. Moreover, these repetitions 
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remind us of the origin of epic poetry, when the 
bard invented the words in which to clothe the 
story he was telling, during the course of his 
song. Improvisatores have always a great deal of 
property that they hold in common. 


It is remarked by Wolf, that Homer’s diction 
is at an immeasurable distance from that empty 
turgid accumulation of metaphors and images, 
whieh is usually found in the infancy of languages, 
and that its equable and sober tone seems to an- 
nounce that prose-composition was on the point 
of arising. We are, indeed, altogether in the 
dark with regard to the character of the language 
of common life in the age and country of Homer; 
and without knowing the relation the Homeric 
poems bore to that language, it is impossible to 
estimate the elevation of their style with any 
kind of certainty; for there was no written prose, 
and, so far as we know, only one style of oe 
It may, however, be conjectured that on the whole 
the language of the Olympian Muses and of their 
bard did not depart very far from that of other 
men; even as the mythical world, the primary 
source and birth-place of poetry, was in those 
days still lying very near the real world: but in 
particular cases it would often be difficult to 
settle what is ornamental, and what necessary, to 
distinguish the beautifying touches of the imagi- 
nation from that beauty which is only the result 
from a strong and vivid perception of reulity. 
Most probably the difference between the lan- 

uage of epic poetry and of ordinary life did not 
ie so much in the making use of different words, 
as in the way of combining and arranging common 
words, in the greater variety of their inflexions, 
in lengthening or shortening their forms, and 
lastly in the more abundant insertion of particles. 
From Homer too we may learn, that scantiness in 
the use of those conjunctions which influence the 
construction, as well as in that of relative pro- 
nouns producing the same effect, is one of the 
chief means of giving sentences the simplicity 
suited to poetry. 


Homer’s epithets, which have been mistakenly 
compared by Biirger to titular phrases, are essen- 
tially connected with the whole character of his 
poetry. It is a part of that friendly mode of 
viewing things which is so delightful and refresh- 
ing in his puems, to have something melodious to 
say in honour of every object, however unimport- 
ant or unattractive : and the pausing to note down 
some feature pertaining to whatever comes across 
his imagination, serves no less than the unvariable 
continuousness of his seftly flowing verse, to 
mark the tranquil simple progress of the action, 
in which nothing is hurried, but every thing, 
down to the roasting and boiling, the eating and 
drinking, has its appropriate place. It does not re- 
= any great acuteness to perceive that the epi- 
thets in the mouths of the speakers are often very 
undramatical : but it is also manifest that the 
imitative truth of the dialogue must be subordi- 
nated to the harmony of the epic style: indeed a 
poem destined to be sung did not admit of any 
really theatrical illusion. If the Homeric epithets 
do not always denote some prominent quality, if 
they are not meant to have such an emphasis as 
will «livert the attention from the main subject, 
and indeed from their perpetual recurrence, 
without regard to the tenour of the context in 
each particular passage, cannot have it, yet the 
poetical custom which distributed them and made 
them permanent accompaniments of the objects 
they were applied to, is something exceedingly 
different from those conventions of society which 
give birth to titular phrases: and what has the 
empty stiffness of those phrases in common with 
the beautiful redundance of these epithets, which 
are so soothing both to the ear and the imagi- 
nation ? 


Howmer’s similes are in fact explinatory epi- 
sodes, which are meant in guod earnest to make 
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things clearer, and do not — pretend to have 
0 


such a purpose. We must not forget that he was 
surrounded by his hearers, nor how he describes 
them : 
‘ As when a man’s eyes gaze on the bard whom the 
Gods have instructed, 
While he is singing the lays which gladden the hearts 
of the hearers, 
And they are ceaselessly eager to listen whenever he 
singeth.’ 
Such hearers would naturally stand in great 
need of having every thing that was related to 
them brought as plainly and palpably as possible 
before their senses. In the modern imitations, 
where no regard is paid to this point, epic similes 
have degenerated into mere learned ornaments, 
so that a familiar object is often compared with a 
strange one, human nature with animal nature, 
which is so much further removed from our ob- 
servation ; nay, at times the qualities and actions of 
the body are illustrated by a comparison with 
those of the soul. 


Homer—or the bards of a certain age, who are 
usually comprehended under the collective name ; 
and I willingly conform to that usage—did not 
write his songs. The first groundwork of a sys- 
tematic grammar was not laid till many centuries 
after; and for no part of grammar is the use of 
alphabetical writing so indispensable as for a sys- 
tematical prosody ; because every thing therein 
depends on the resolution of words into syllables, 
and of these into simple sounds, which cannot be 
fixed without the aid of letters, or contemplated 
in their state of separation without a long conti- 
nued observation of the various motions of the vo- 
cal organs: the untaught ear, however delicate it 
may be, catches nothing but complex masses of 
sound. This is a difficulty indeed which we cannot 
fully enter into; for we receive our instruction on 
this point so early in childhood, that we are dis- 
coal to look upon the matter as self-evident. We 
must therefore impress it repeatedly on our minds, 
that the divine Homer probably could not write ; 
or, on the first occasion we have to apply this 
truth, we shall forget it. From this cause the ear 
was the only judge of quantity, and probably not 
a very nice one, since in all languages there is 
much that is shifting and uncertain in the pronun- 
ciation, until it is settled by writing. Moreover 
metre in the Homeric age was not merely an or- 
nament, the harmenious furm which the expres- 
sion of our thoughts assumes, when they are 
regulated by the principles of beauty; it was a 
matter of necessity, to aid the memory in retain- 
ing what there was no other way of preserving. 
Hence we must beware of looking for artificial 
contrivance, when probably all the bard cared for 
wus satisfying the laws of his metre. The very 
facility with which his language ran into harmo- 
nious hexameters, would prevent his thinking of 
spending much labour on his verses: where suc- 
cess is almost certain, pains are seldom taken to 
ensure it. And however elaborate and exquisite 
his artifices might have been, his hearers would 
have been totally insensible to them. Not that 
the rhythm did not contribute to their enjoy- 
ment; it was by the mighty stream of his verse 
that their souls were lifted and borne along : only 
it is not conceivable that every single wave should 
have been the subject of separate consideration. 
The most constant repetition of the simplest forms 
does not weary a childly taste: what purpose 
then would have been answered by diversifying it? 
The harmony of the Homeric verse is the sponta- 
neous growth of nature; and as such is perhaps 
still more deserving of admiration, than if it were 
the consummation of laborious art. 





Some persons have conceived that the sound 
and rhythm of many lines in Homer are designed 
to mimic the objects described in them. Now 
without going so far as Johnson, and asserting 
that the possibility of such imitative expression is 
altogether imaginary, it may still be doubted 





whether so deliberate and minute artifices accord 
with the character of the Homeric lays ; whether 
they do not presuppose an analysis of our estheti- 
cal impressions, entirely at variance with the 
strong simplicity of an age which regarded the 
inspiration of a poet as something so inexplicable, 
that it fully believed it was produced by a divine 
overpowering influence, and deemed that even 
the choice of his subjeet did not depend on the 
will of the bard (Od. I. 347): and whether, in 
fine, ingenious allusions to the corporeal or 
spiritual qualities of things, expressed by motion 
and 3 by syllables and letters, are not rather 
a symptom of the decline of art, than a beauty 
belonging to natural poetry. Of course I do not 
mean to deny that the lyrical strains are expressive 
of internal feeling; nor am I referring to the 
general selection of a law to regulate the succes- 
sion of sounds in the whole body of a poem; on 
both which — as on all others, the Greeks 
were guided by a fortunate unerring instinct. It 
may be objected that Dionysius himself has de- 
clared that he finds the sound of arolling stonein 

the celebrated line,— 

duris trevra wéSov5e xoAlvBero AGas dvaidys. 


Unluckily there is another line, the metrical cha- 
racter of which is exactly the same, yet in which 
there is no rolling stone,— 

& 8 én dvela® éroiua rpoxelueva xeipas tadrAov. 
Who knows, however, whether Homer did not 
mean the run of this line to express the nimble- 
- with which his hungry heroes fell upon their 
food ? 


The general principles < epic rhythm would 
admit of being applied to a novel. A rhythmical 
tone of narrative which bore nearly the same re- 
lation to that of epic poetry, as the rhythm of 
harmonious prose bears to metre, is perhaps the 
only thing which can make a novel thoroughly 
poetical, not merely in its general plan but in 
the execution of its details, although the style 
should be that of pure prose; and in ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister’ all this seems to have been actually 
accomplished. 


The highest, indeed almost the only law for a 
transiator of Homer, is, that he must give a 
faithful, or, if this convey too much the notion 
of literal accuracy, a true representation of his 
original. In rendering some works, a translator 
may proceed with the same arbitrariness as the 
author did in composing them; copies of them, 
however unlike, may have their value, provided 
they are pleasing in themselves. The case is 
different when the attractions of a work depend 
in part on the peculiarities of individual character 
which it exhibits ; where the author, besides what 
he purposed to represent, has involuntarily given 
an image of his own inner self. For no quality 
in any body exists apart from the rest of his 
nature : there is a connective principle running 
through all the features of a character, and though 
it may not always be possible to explain what 
constitutes this connection, it may be felt and 
almost seen. Hence a change extremely slight 
in appearance may be enough to throw a false 
light over the whole. In a word, individuality 
will not admit of being divided into parts ; it may 
be hit altogether, or missed altogether. Now 
what we admire and love in the ‘ Iliad’ and 
‘ Odyssey,’ is not indeed the poet himself; for 
him alone do we look in vain, amid a world of 
gods and men which seems to embrace every 
thing else. The great source of the numberless 
absurd opinions on the Homeric poems has been 
the regarding them either as the fortunate effu- 
sion of a transcendent genius, or as the elaborate 
composition of a superior understanding. As the 
necessary product of a form of humanity deter- 
mined by the great laws of nature, and that form 
a pure and noble one and perfect in its kind, they 
will always maintain their claims to the reverence 
of mankind. Homer is the representative of his 
age, and this gives him a higher dignity than 
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could Belong to him as a mere individual. He 
who clothes him in an alien form, does violence 
to the character not of an individual but of an 
age. Incorrect notions concerning this oldest of 
the ancients, this first of the Greeks, if I may so 
call him, must infallibly involve us in errors as to 
the whole ess of Greek civilization; since 
in his childlike poetry were the germs of every 
thing, however noble or beautiful, that the Greeks 
ever attained to, beginning to stir and unfold 
themselves. Nor are we to fancy that we can 
separate the entertaining poet from the instructive 
witness of antiquity: if we do not try to under- 
stand him as the latter, we shall never duly enjoy 
him as the former. Tiere have been too many 
examples of men of elegant minds who deemed 
Homer was one of their brotherhood, and have 
worried their brains to discover pitiful beauties 
in him, which do not even exist ; and nothing but 
a very shallow taste can fail to perceive the offen- 
ive Ipcongrelty between the form and the con- 
tents in Pope’s translation, or rather parody. 





The stress laid in the Homeric poems on ele- 
gance in weaving, and in metallic and other 
works, while there is so much rudeness in many 
respects, is a characteristic trace which intimates 
that Homer’s Achzans are to becume Hellens. 
The beauty of the human body, too, is much 
spoken of ; we see the beginning of the gymnastic 
exercises, and it is not to be overlooked that the 
first and strongest of all the heroes is usually 
called the ‘ swift-footed.’ 





MORE WORDS ON THE MODERN 
ORATORS. 


(Concluded from p. 195.) 

We hasten to give our readers those testimo- 
nies to the merits of Mr. Sadler and Sir Charles 
Wetherell, (alas ! now nomere Attorney-General,) 
which we were unable to present to them in our 
last Number. The modern commentators on the 
ancient classics have been used to place in the 
front of their editions a long array of the various 
praises which the merits of their author had 
extracted from the jealousy of contemporaries, or 
the less reluctant admiration of a long posterity. 
How much less envious, how much more sensible 
of great merits is the present age, in which, from 
the diurnal expressions of esteem which were 
evolved in less than the short space of a week, 
we have been able to collect a list of testimonies 
to which no parallel can be fuund in number, even 
in the accumulated p:negyrics which centuries 
have heaped on the most celebrated writers of 
the ancient world, and few in the warmth of the 
praise which they have bestowed on those whose 
genius is most undisputed. 

‘TESTIMONIES IN FAVOUR OF Mr. SADLER. 
The Morning Journal, 

Wepnespay, March 18, (the day after the Speech.) 
—‘ His speech was listened to with profound attention, 
and his arguments made a powerful and favourable im- 
pression on the House. His comparing the assault of 
the apostates on the Constitution to the murderous 
attack of Brutus and the Conspirators upon Cesar, 
must have vibrated on the little and wasted remains of 
conscience which certain persons possess. It was 
loudly cheered,’ &c. 

The Standard. 

Wepnespay.—‘ An Englishman fresh from the soil, 
with an air of the country about him, unpolluted by 
the conventional cant of clubs or political trimmings. 
* A debut so successsful as to be comparable to nothing 
of a similar kind since the days of Mr. Pitt.’ 

Tuurspay.—‘ Lord Plunkett said, ‘* This is a first- 
rate man; he bas not had his like in this House for 
twenty years.”’’ 

’ The Morning Post. 

Wepwnespay.—‘ One of the most able, luminous, 
and comprehensive speeches that has been heard with 
in the walls of Parliament since the ever-memorable 
days of the immortal Pitt.’ 

Tuurspay.— One of the most splendid and effective 
efforts of eloquence and reasoning which the British 
Parliament has produced within the memory of the 


present generation.” 





The Morning Herald. 

Tuurspay.—‘ Nothing is heard of in the City ex- 
cept Sadler’s Speech, every one asking his friend, 
“* Have you read it ?”’ 

The John Bull. 

* A speech admitted, on all hands, to be, as a first 
attempt, unrivalled within the walls of the House of 
Commons.’ 

TESTIMONIES TO SiR CHARLES WETHERELL. 

The Morning Journal. 

Tuourspay, 19th, (day after his speech.) —‘ No de- 
scription of ours, nor any panegyric that we should 
bestow, can do justice to the force, the copiousness, 
or the excellence of Sir Cha les Wetherell’s long, able, 
and varied speech. His lashing of Secretary Peel and 
of Lord Lyndhurst was tremendous. Jt was, indeed, 
decidedly the most eloquent, urgumentative, and convinc- 
ing speech ever delivered within the walls of Parliament. 
It occupied more than two hours, and was listened to 
with as much attention, and was concluded amid as many 
and as loud cheers as ever were bestowed on the happiest 
displays of Mr. Canning. It was of a nature so search- 
ing, so bitter, so personal,(!) so direct upon all the 
charges of perfidy, treachery, and dishonesty, that it 
stands unrivalled for its force and independence. We 
have no room to say more, 

The Standard. 

Tuurspay.—‘ A splendid display.” ‘The most 
powerful and impressive invective ever administered 
within the walls of Parliament.’ 

Saturpay.—‘ The speech of Sir Charles Wetherell 
is the finest display of its kind since the second Philip- 
pic; and we are almost disposed to give the preference 
to the invective of our patriotic countryman, if not on 
the ground of the execution of the task, excellent as 
that was, on the ground of its difficulty..—* When Sir 
Charles Wetherell carried with him, hour after hour, 
the intense feelings of the House of Commons through 
a detail of little frauds, and shabby meannesses, and 
contemptible yieldings, on the part of one whom 
people had known, for a month at least, capable of 
them all, there was the victory of the first-rate elo- 
quence,—of that eloquence which may sometimes im- 
prove, but of which a sound head and honest heart, 
and undebauched manly feeling, are always the essen- 
tial elements. The Attorney-General’s speech has been 
read by millions ; and we will venture to answer, of 
the millions who have read it, and will read it, none 
can be contented with a single perusal.’ 

The Morning Post. 

Tuurspay.— The most important speech of the 
evening.’ 

SaTurpay.—‘ It is an overpowering one for the 
apostates.’—‘ It is vituperation.’—*‘ It calls things by 
their right names.’—‘ A tremendous speech.’ 

The Morning Herald. 

SaTuRDAY.— A manly speech.’ 

The John Bull. 

* The speech delivered by Sir Charles Wetherell will 
go down to posterity in the annals of the country ; and 
when in days to come, ruin, repentance, and revolution 
shall, with their different attributes, assail our de- 
scendants, the name of the honest Attorney-General 
will stand recorded in imperishable fame.’ 

To use the words of the celebrated author of 
* The Latin Grammar,’ ‘ Laudantur ab his? If 
the blame of their adversaries is an honour, if it 
is deplorable to-wituess to whut extent of abuse 
party violence may go, it will excite a melanchol 
satisfaction to observe, that of the speech, which 
is said to be superior to the second Philippic, ‘The 
Merning Chronicle’ has said, that ‘ it was vulgar, 
and, indeed, a mere Old Bailey speech.’ And the 
paltry jealousy of Mr. Cobbett has urged him to 
tell the most splendid maiden orator of the na- 
tion, that he does not understand grammar, and 
that his speech is ‘ a heap of as contemptible rub- 
bish, as ever he saw stuck into nineteen octavo 
pages of letter-press.’ 





A VISIT TO THE URAL COSSACKS AND 
KIRGISHES 


Extracts from the Journal of Dr. Edward Eversmaun, 
182 


I quitted Orenburg on the llth of May, and 
reached Uralsk six days afterwards. This route is 
so well known from Pallas’s description, that I may 
forego a repetition of his details, It runs close 





along the line of the Ural, through pastures and 
woods, over elevated steppes, and from one Cos- 
sack fort, or redoubt, to another. 

Uralsk is no longer what it was in former days : 
the wealth and prosperity of the lower classes, in 
particular, have sensibly declined; though the 

lace still wears an aspect of comfort and opu- 
ence, such as the traveller will seldom meet with 
in towns of similar magnitude. It is a of 
the Ural Cossack’s very nature to be thrifty, in- 
dustrious, and persevering. Accustomed to toil 
and fatigue from his earliest youth, he encounters 
the severest hardships and difficulties with unpre- 
cedented good temper, but never fails to take his 
revenge, and that, by the way, a very ample one, 
on Sundays and holidays, when he starts in mad 
career for the shrine of Bacchus and Momus. 

Nothing strikes a stranger more forcibly than 
the contrast he observes between the manners 
and mental endowments of the men and women. 
The nobler sex have ascended no few nor insig- 
nificant steps on the ladder of civilisation ; war- 
like pursuits afford them an opportunity of seeing 
foreign countries, habits, and customs; and this 
has become of more frequent occurrence ever 
since it has been the custom to quarter some of 
the regiments in different districts of the Russian 
empire, and large detachments in the leadin 
capitals. The softer sex, on the contrary, stead 
fastly adhere to their ancient usages. 


About sixty years back, several of the wealthier 
inhabitants of Uralsk began to expend a portion 
of their wealth in raising orchards. These lie 
altogether some five wersts’ distance to the north 
of the town, on the other side of the Tschegan: 
and the villas with which they are embellished, 
bespeak the taste and opulence of their owners ; 
the garden of the Ataman, or Hetman Borodin, 
bears the palm amongst these picturesque enclo- 
sures. They are lined by a little wood of poplars 
and willows, which is studded with a great num- 
ber of small huts, each of which is tenanted by a 
female; the whole group forms what is called 
‘The Nunnery.’ The towns-people are in the 
habit of pilgrimaging to this holy spot on Sundays 
and holidays, and visiting their relatives and 
friends. 

The male strength of the Cossacks of the Ural 
is estimated altogether at fifteen thousand men: of 
these, five thousand five hundred are registered in 
the Chancery of the War Department as fit for 
service, and therefore privileged to fish in the 
Ural; in return for which, they become liable to 
serve in the ranks, and are bound to be at their 
posts whenever they are called upon. The Ural 
Cossack is usually of military age when he attains 
his eighteenth year. The number in active ser- 
vice is generally three thousand ; but, in cases of 
emergency, they are required to furnish ten regi- 
ments, each five hundred strong ; leaving scarcely 
tive hundred men to protect the frontier. As soon 
as a regiment, or a certain number of troops, is put 
in requisition, the portion called for is appor- 
tioned through the whole array of men fit for 
service, and the quotient determines the number 
of soldiers each ‘riding Cossack’ is bound to 
provide. 

Of the three thousand Cossacks who are kept 
in constant service, fifteen hundred do the duty 
ou aline of six hundred and fifty versts along 
the Ural, beginning from the Caspian: the re- 
mainder are quartered in Moldavia and Astrachan, 
at St. Petersburgh, Nishnei-nowogrod, &c. Those 
who are not called on actual service, viz., such 
as have provided the men on duty, are employed 
on the fisheries, and enjoy a temporary right 
to follow that occupation. Military arrangements 
are the order of the day even with this pursuit ; it 
has its five seasons, of which three are principal, 
and two supplementary. The principal fishing 
seasons are, The Spring, or Sewrugen-catching, 
which lasts six weeks; its produce is mostly the 
sturgeon (arcipenser stellatus), and the arcipen- 
ser tguso; and its amount is estimated at four 
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thousand loads, each containing thirty poods. 
The Autumn fishery lasts during the month o 
October, and its chief produce is the arcipenser 
sturio, of which from eight to ten hundred loads 
are taken. The Hatchet (Bagrenje) fishery begins 
about the 30th of December, and closes on the 
30th of January: the sturgeons (arcipenser 
sturio and truso) are its chief produce. The sup- 
plementary seasons are, the Kurchaish fishery, 
which occurs in April, and beginning from the 
mouth of the Kurchai, spreads along the northern 
shore of the Caspian, nearly as far as the mouth 
of the Ural; and the catching with the acani, 
or great net, which is extended in that sea under- 
neath the ice. The quantity of fish taken, during 
the last three seasons, is said to amount to five 
thousand loads. Of Caviar, which is prepared 
fish-roes, there are annually exported sixty thou- 
sand poods. The quantity of salt consumed in 
these fisheries is 200,000 poods a-year; and the 
sum at which the duty upon export is farmed, is 
120,000 roubles annually. If we take the yearly 
export at 400,000 poods of fish, at six roubles per 
pood, and sixty thousand poods of caviar, at 
eighteen roubles per pood, the produce of these 
fisheries amounts to 3,480,000 roubles per 
annum. 

There is not probably to be found, throughout 
the gigantic dominions of Russia, any other com- 
munity of so slender an extent, which contributes 
in any thing like this proportion to the resources 
of the state. Independently of its levy of five 
thousand soldiers, and its annual income of near] 
three millions and a half, it carries on a trade wit 
the Kirgishes on its frontiers, exchanging Russian 
products fur sheep, to the yearly extent of two 
millions more. I have not included, in this esti- 
mate, two other branches of its commercial 
thrift : the swan’s-down, which the Cossacks pro- 
cure by ranging with their flat-hottomed boats 
along the eastern islet-studded shore of the Cas- 
pian, and killing swans and other birds with 
cudgels during the season of moulting; nor the 
goat’s-wool, received in barter from the Kirgishes, 
and employed in the manufacture of shawls and 
other fine cloths. 

* . * * 
The Kirgishes. 

On reaching the Chan’s camp, he imme- 
diately ordered a kibitka, or tent of felt, capable 
of containing fifty persons, to be erected for our 
accommodation : a couple of lambs were slain, 
and we were heated with a wood-fire, which is a 
perfect luxury in these parts, where the fuel con- 
sists wholly of cows’ and horses’ dung. He also 
appointed a Telengut (one of his life-guards) as 
our attendant and purveyor. 

Dschangir, the Chan, is scarcely more than 
thirty years of age. His father was Chan Buké, 
‘who, at a time when the steppic district between 
the Wolga and Ural was depopulated by the emi- 

ration of the Calmucks, requested permission 

rom the Russian Government to pitch his tents 
in this waste ; and, having obtained it, crossed the 
Ural with a considerable number of natives of the 
Kirgishian steppes in the early part of the present 
century, and placed himself and his subjects under 
the dominion of Russia. The new clan was at 
that time composed of none but indigent families, 
the greater part of whom had been stripped of 
their flocks by the inroads of plunderers (baraata) : 
but, under the protection of a regular Govern- 
ment, they have grown into a state of affluence 
far exceeding that of any other nomadic tribe 
throughout Asia. Their strength consists at this 
moment, or, more correctly speaking, it con- 
sisted six months back, of twelve thousand ki- 
bitkas, beneath the shades of which are found as 
many (so it was reported to me) as sixty thousand 
males. Their property comprises, | was informed, 
about four millions of sheep, one million of horses, 
and two hundred thousand head of cattle ; and the 
produce of this property, as regards the gains they 
may realise, is almost exclusively layished upon 
their dress. The luxury of the men centres par- 
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ticularly in woollen cloths and velvet, of which 
their darling colour is red, and in gold and silver 
chains : that of the women, in parti-coloured gar- 
ments and cloths, coral, pearls, plates of silver, 
coins, &c. These articles are supplied by itine- 
rant Tartars, Armenians, and Russians, ~ push 
their traffic amongst them without suffering the 
slightest molestation, and barter their commodities 
for sheep and other animals. 

Until he was proclaimed successor to his father, 
the Chan spent his youthful years in Astrachan ; 
this circumstance must not, however, be consi- 
dered as placing him on a par wtih the Kirghish 
chans beyond the Line. His unbounded thirst for 
knowledge has stored his mind with considerable 
acquirements in natural history, and especially in 
Physics ; and one of the consequences of this was, 
that I found it a difficult matter to keep pace 
with his incessant inquiries into the various ap- 
pearances of nature. His consort is the daughter 
of a Mufti, who died in Ufa three years ago: she 
has enjoyed the advantage of a complete Euro- 
pean education, and continues to be his decided 
favourite, though he is blessed with two other 
wives, who are of Kirghish extraction. Indepen- 
dently of her youth and beauty, she is a perfect 
adept in the art of entertaining a social circle, 
which is an accomplishment unknown among 
Eastern nations, speaks the Russian language 
with some fluency, and possesses a smattering of 
French and German, her education having been 
superintended by a French, as well as a German 
governess. 

The Chan had hitherto passed his winter in 
Astrachan, but it is his intention to spend the 
ensuing one in the steppe ; for which purpose he 
has hired Russian mechanics to build him a hand- 
some mansion, with outhouses and barns, at the 
western extremity of the Naryn. 

I had designed to go from the Noor and visit 
the salt-lake near Kalmiickéwa; but the Cossacks 
stationed at the frontier post, Carmanow on the 
Kushum, fifteen versts from the Noor, warned 
me that I should probably find all the wells on 
my way perfectly dry; andI was not foolhardy 
enough to run my nose, with a set of jaded steeds, 
against a sterile desert, without a prospect of 
slaking my thirst until I reached the Ural. Then 
considerations compelled me to abandon my in- 
tended visit to the lake during the present year, 
and steer my course along the Kushum, on its 
western hank, ina direct line to Mergenew, afron- 
tier station situated on the Ural. From this 
as I journeyed, with the upward course of the 

Jral for my companion, through the several Sta- 
nizes or Cossack-posts, to Uralsk, and thence 
found my way back again to Orenburg. 





ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES. 
Mr. Puruuirs on Parintine. 


Tue several courses of Lectures at the Royal 
Academy closed on Thursday last with the con- 
cluding discourse of Mr. Phillips’ Series on Paint- 
ing. The principal subject treated on this occa- 
sion were the principles of colouring considered 
in its capacity of producing gratification by its 
own combinations merely, and as connected with 
composition. 

Mr. Phillips suggested the necessity of the ap- 
plication of more definite significations in terms 
used in discoursing on works of art. He in- 
stanced as most liable to be confounded the 
words hue, tone, tint, and contrast. Hue, 
he desired, should be considered as the dis- 
tinction of colours among themselves; tint he 
wished to have reserved as expressive of different 
gradations in the same colour; and tone he con- 
sidered the degree of illumination or shade under 
which all the colours should be wrought in one 
picture. Contrast, Mr. Phillips observed, is used 
indiscriminately to signify the harshness or dis- 
cordance of colour, and also the juxta-position of 
varied colours producing an harmonious effect. 





He was for confining the use of the term to the 
former cases, without, however, taking the word 
in a bad sense, or concluding that whatever is 
strong in contrast is faulty, and for substituting 
in cases of blended colours the term harmony. 

Mr. Phillips then proceeded to treat of chiaro- 
scuro, pointing out the opposite means by which 
nature and art work in producing this effect. In 
nature, light produces shade ; in art, on the con- 
trary, shade is made to produce light. He ex- 
plained that the depth of black is attainable by 
art, but that the intensity of light cannot be re- 
presented ; that the range of colours at the paint- 
er’s command cannot rise higher than white, 
which is much below light; and that painters are 
under the necessity of resorting to contrast to sup- 
ply this deficiency in the means with which they 
work. In treating of the effects of chiaro-scuro, 
Mr. Phillips, after pointing out its use im repre- 
senting projections, urged the necessity of adopt- 
ing a style of illumination appropriate to the sub- 
ject.. To illustrate his meaning, he referred 
to the obvious impressions of awfulness, sublimity, 
or serenity, made on the mind by different degrees 
in length of shadow. 

The importance of breadth of light was ear- 
nestly insisted on ; and it was explained that light 
introduced sideways was remarkably adapted to 
produce this quality of breadth. M. Angelo was 
referred to as peculiarly happy in the applica- 
tion of this effect. In the power of producing 
expression, chiaro-scuro was represented as next 
to design. In concluding his observations on the 
effects of light and shadow, Mr. Phillips drew a 
contrast between the different modes of proceed- 
ing adopted by Rubens and Rembrandt. In the 
paintings of the former, a full daylight effect was 
employed, and in them power was attained by the 
distribution of local colour. In the works of the 
latter, not more than a twentieth part of the pic- 
ture is light, and the effect of local colour is dis- 
dained. The concentration of light was first 
discovered by Leonardo da Vinci; and ‘The 
Battle of the Standard’ is his most successful 
effort in this respect. 

Raphael and Poussin were adduced as masters 
who had been most successful in the application of 
inartificial chiaro-scuro, or light and shadow, aris- 
ing purely out of the circumstances of the picture ; 
and West, said Mr. Phillips, although with more 
artifice, improved on both those great masters. 
But, as a perfect example of the natural or inarti- 
ficial chiaro-scuro, and of its powerful and de- 
lightful effects, Mr. Phillips produced,a copy, 
painted by Mr. Partridge, of the splendid picture 
by Titian, known as the ‘ Pietro Martyre,’ and of 
which Annibal Carracci had said that it was a 
picture without a fault. The copy appeared to be 
executed in a masterly style, and fully justified to 
the audience the praises bestowed on the original. 

The triumph of chiaro-scuro in modern times, 
said Mr. Phillips, was achieved by Fuseli. Opie 
also was very successful in its application. Its 
entire perfection, however, is to be found in the 
works of Flemish and Dutch masters. 

From chiaro-scuro, Mr. Phillips proceeded to 
the consideration of colour, which he commenced 
by observing on the florid Venetian school and 
their wonderful power of employing technical 
skill; but he objected, that beautiful combination 
of colours was all that they produced, to the ne- 
glect of sentiment, expression, and development 
of subject. From this censure, however, he ex- 
cepted Titian, whose works display that union of 
sentiment with fine colour which renders them 
the perfectionof painting. Herecommended the at- 
tempt to combine the principles of the two schools 
of Venice and Florence as a desirable object. 
In explaining the oo of contrast and har- 
mony in colours, Mr. Phillips produced the dia- 
gram of Moses Harris to illustrate the effect of ar- 
rangement of colour on the vision, and strongly 
recommended the adoption, as a principle of har- 
mony, of the distribution according to nature as 
traceable in the prismatic rays. 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


In resumihg our notice of this exhibition, and 
ih expresSing our regret at any apparent insen- 
sibility to the merits of many very clever produc- 
tions which our former reports have passed unno- 
ticed, we must in justification allege that the 
works which await our observations are not, 
generally speaking, such that the neglect of them 
might not be excused in those who are aceus- 
tomed to look to the efforts of art for the exer- 
cise of its creative and imitative power in the 
representation of beautiful, noble, and elevating 
ideas—who look to the mind of a picture, to the 
conception of the artist, to the thing represented, ra- 
ther than the means of representing it, as the princi- 
— to which the attention should be called. 

at, for instance, ean-with propriety be said 
for such a work as The Blackbird and its Tutor. 
No. 72, A Fraser, but that it is a pity so much 
talent should be thrown away on such a subject ? 
With what propriety can such a subject as this be 
destined for any other situation than a tap-room 
or a farmer’s kitchen? That the picture is clever, 
cannot be denied : it is effectively executed, and 
has great truth ; but what man for whow a true 
artist would be ambitious to labour, would con- 
cern himself longer than a mere passing instant, 
about the truth of character of an ostler whistling 
to his blackbird? Where is the sentiment, where 
the mind in such a subject as this? 


‘A Sportsman,’ No. 210, by the same artist, 
is open, but not to the saine degree, to the objec- 
tion we have urged against its companion. Who, 
if his taste be at ali refined, saa | care to have 
such a picture as this constantly before his eyes? 
If it be destined for the game-keeper’s room, we 
have done with our cavil both as respects patron 
and artist. We then juin in the warmest praises 
of its admirers, contenting ourselves with the sin- 
gle pres that the canvas is not sufficiently 

ed. 


Let us not, however, from what we have said, 
be suspected of a dirtaste for humble and domestic 
scenes: su far from it, we deem such subjects, 
when judiciously selected, and treated with skill 
and feeling, capable of affording the most satis- 
factory delight. Who, for instance, can regard 
but with pleasure ‘ The Cottage Children going 
to bed,’ No. 51, Sir W. Beechey? What a de- 
lightful sentiment of tranquil domesticity reigns 
through that picture, and how harmonious and 

eable is the manner in which it is painted! 
Or who can look unmoved at ‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ 
No. 150, T. Knight? A happier illustration we 
desire not to see. The picture breathes all the 
m~ ee! and enchanting feeling and tenderness 
of the original ballad. The colouring, too, is full 
of keeping with the subjeet, and in and with itself 
harmonious and most agreeable. 


We prefer Mr. Gill’s subjects to Mr. Webster’s : 
they have more of the grace and innocency of 
childhood. Mr. Webster’s pieces represent the 
same age in its coarser, ruder, and less agreeable 
character. Mr. Gill also excels Mr. Webster in 
his drawing and expression, but is less powerful 
in the effect of his colouring. 


Mrs. W. Carpenter also delights and succeeds 
in infantine subjects; but of a more elevated 
style, and in amore elegant manner. Whether as 
groups, or single figures, or heads, her produc- 
tions are always charming. ‘ The Young Artist,’ 
No. 55, is pretty and fullof naiveté. The studies 
of Mrs. Carpenter are even more excellent than 
her finished pictures. How spirited and full of 
truth and life is ‘ The Infant’s Head,’ No. 94. 
Who would have divined that the same pencil 
had produced Nos. 66 and 95, ‘ Welch Peasants 
going to Market,’ and ‘ Head of an Old Lady’? 
(Ah! Mr. Boaden, we fear this is an unpaid- 
for portrait: else whence this rudeness ?—old! 
marry come up! who’s old indeed?) Old or 
young, Mr. Boaden has shown himself much 





more conscious of the existence of such an effect 
as harmony of colour in the latter than in the 
former picture. This artist is the very Proteus 
of painters. In ‘ Lavinia,’ No. 221, and in ‘ Re- 
becca’ from the romance of ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 379, he has 
two other pieces painted in a style and manner 
different from each other, and yet by no means 
similar to those already referred to. Neither 
‘ Lavinia,’ nor ‘ Rebecca,’ can be quite approved. 
‘ Lavinia’ has a melting mouth and a most delicious 
soft blue eye: some right hon. Lady Angelica 
Simple, we presume, represented en laitiére. The 
* Rebecca’ has an Eastern character, although it 
he not of a very lofty kind; but then how harsh 
and inharmonious the colouring of the costume ! 
You hypercritical blockhead, says Mr. Boaden, 
was not Rebecca a daughter of Israel? 

Mr. Lane’s fruit pieces are very clever; at 
least, we feel no doubt that they are so. At any 
rate, they would serve well to put to the test the 
truth of stories of olden times; for if the ‘ most 
noble’ purchaser of these productions will conde- 
scend to order them to be hung in a sequestered 
spot in the Woburn domain, we feel assured that 
ove of three things would ensue; viz., either the 
feathered race would be deceived by them, as of 
old, or it would be proved that the birds of our 
age and clime, like our ortists, are /ess intelligent 
than those of ancient Greece, or that ancient nar- 
rators ‘lie under a wistake.’ In good truth, 
however,—yet let us be guilty of no impertinence, 
(and yet not impertinent, for what we are about to 
observe had a great deal to do with the matter 
hefore us,)—we are afraid to say how many hun- 
dreds sterling rumour gives Mr. Lane for these 
fruit pieces; vet we could name an historical 
work by a friend and admirer of his—a work on 
a scale large and grand, replete with mind and 
feeling he character, and powerfully painted— 
not wholly devoid of eccentricity and affectation, 
yet, on the whole, evincing decidedly more genius 
than any work paiuted within the thirty-five and 
fifty-four degrees north lat., since the beginning 
of the century,* which has been purchased for 
less than half the sum paid for a fruit piece. So 
much for the taste of the age! 


But we are warned to conclude; yet, with the 
catalogue before us, it is with reluctance that we 
obey the call, since we see many titles of works 
that might be dwelt on. Mr. Linnell’s charming 
and classical pieces, treating subjects of various 
kinds, we cannot help recommending to notice. 
They are all conceived and executed with much 
taste and artist-like feeling, and a masterly pencil. 


‘ Jan Steen’s Proposal,’ No. 116, J. N. Wright, 
is a very clever production, regarded either as an 
original effort or as an attempted adoption of the 
Flemish manner. We observe the name of P., 
Kremer on the picture, and it is not explained 
why Mr. Wright’s has the honour of being affixed 
in the catalogue. The real artist, we are informed, 
isanative of Antwerp. The portrait of John Soane, 
Esq., by Jackson, requires not to be pointed out. 
No visitor, we imagine, will pass that excellent 
picture without observing it. 

Advancing forwards into the south room, many 
estimable works are to be found by artists whose 
productions we have already mentioned. Here, 
however, are hung those of more oquivoonl merit 
also ; and we must say that many of them excite 
a curiosity to see the ‘meritorious works’ which we 
are told were rejected. It would be invidious to 
signalise them. Our readers will easily do so of 
their own accord ; and'weleave them with perfect 
confidence, that they will not confound with the 
productions we have last mentioned, the very 
many excellent works which abound in this gal- 
lery which we have not been able to notice, but 
on which we are far from intending by our silence 
that any unfavourable opinion should be implied. 





* It is now to be seen exhibiting, with other works, 
at the Western Exchange, Bond-street. Need we name 
* The Judgment of Solomon ? 





MR. CAREW’S GROUPS OF SCULPTURE. 


WE have purposely delayed noticing the groups 
of sculpture exhibiting ~y the King’s Deca, 
order to be the better able to give an enlightenéd 
opinion on them, from the desire that, before 
making our judgment known, we, as well as Mr. 
Carew, might derive all possible benefit from the 
applause whieh in other quarters it has been 
deemed fitting to bestow on them. We were pre- 
sent at the private view, and on that occasion 
formed an opinion which we felt reluctant to 
publish. The circumstances under which the 
groups were shown, a false effect thrown over 
them by a studied and mysterious illumination, 
savouring sufficiently of charlatanism to arouse 
the caution of the most unwary, might, we hoped, 
have made an undueimpression. This pens 
tion, and the unmeasured eulogies which we 
heard lavished on Mr. Carew’s productions, in- 
duced us to pay a second visit. We could find 
no reason to change our former opinion. It is 
at best a painful duty, however, to ‘ stand between 
the artist and the public,’ as the critic is ever 
charged with doing, if his honest opinion happen 
not to go all lengths with the artist’s overweening 
conceit of the perfection of his own performance. 
We will, therefore, let Mr. Carew be heard for 
himself, and from his pen furnish an indication 
at once of his character and stamp as an artist, 
and of the quality of his work. The following is 
his description of the principal group in the ex- 
hibition : 
VuLcan, Venus, AND CupPiD. 

‘It is to be supposed that the Cyprian Queen of 
Love, after having been absent for some time from 
her hushand’s habitation, giving way to the inconstancy 
of her disposition, and gaieté de ceur, has once more 
returned with ber son, Cupid, from the stary courts 
of Jove, to the dingy abode of Vulcan, in Mount A&tna. 

* Vulcan, before the entrance uf Venus into the cavern, 
was forging the bolts of Jupiter; but upon her ap- 
proach, he ceased from labour, and, throwing his right 
leg in a swinging manner over his anvil, as he sup- 
ported his body with the massive hammer, with which 
he had been previously working, turned his head away 
from the faithless Goddess in sullenness and disdain. 
His shaggy brows frowned coldly ; and, his looks indi- 
cative more of sorrow than of anger, bespoke the sad 
and inward anguish of his soul. 

* Venus, however, conscious of her powers, and 
convinced that if she can but get her injured Jord to 
gaze upon the loveliness of ber charms, that all her 
faults will soon be forgotten and forgiven, heeded not 
this ill-humour and repulsive behaviour, but, placing a 
finger’s tip upon his shoulder, played with his heart- 
torn feelings, she gently inclined over him to coax him 
back again to tenderness and love. 

‘ In the mean while, little Cupid flew to the opposite 
side of Vulcan, and by palling at the God’s apron, com- 
posed of a bull’s hide, endeavoured to attract his atten- 
tion, whilst he implored pardon tor the past transgres- 
sions of himself and sinful, though beautiful, mother, 
and promised amendment for the future. Yet, from 
the sly harsh manner in which he did this, it was 
pretty evident that his repentance would not be of 
very long duration. 

** So school-boys look with well-feigned sorrow, 
When fearing task or smarting pain— 

Yet planning how they on the morrow 

May do the same thing o'er again.” 

* Such is the story which the sculptor has attempted 
to pourtray.’ 

Now, far from us be the absurdity—the injus- 
tice, indeed, it would be—of requiring authorship 
in the descriptive catalogue of an artist; yet we 
must ask, who can read such an effusion as this 
without being sensible that, in the ¢one or feeling 
which pervades it, there is one most predominant 
and very discernible characteristic : need we add, 
that this characteristic is vulgarity—mental coarse- 
ness? As would be inferred, and necessarily,— 
for the natural taste of the man inevitably im- 
presses itself on the work of the artist,—this same 
quality, vulgarity, the quality which, of all others, 
is to the classical nature of sculpture the most 
abkerrent, the quality most fatal to beauty in pro- 
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ductions of that branch of the fine arts, reigns also 
in the groups themselves. 

This is a fault which, in our eyes, nothing can 
extenuate. A man of sucha cabbee may not as- 
pire to handle the tools of Polycletus. We shall, 
therefore, spare ourselves the pain of pointing out 
minor faults; but, in justice to Mr. Carew, we 
once more remind our readers that others enter- 
tain, or express, highly favourable opinions of 
these works: and that the * groups ’ now exhibit- 
ing are productions which have been deemed 
worthy of the patronage of the Earl of Egremont. 
We, > anol wag beg them not to be concluded by 
our opinion, but to hie them to the King’s Mews, 
and form a judgment of their own. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


BEETHOVEN'S unrivalled, characteristic, and truly 
beautiful Sinfonia Pastorelle, was chosen to commence 
the third concert on March 23d, and as we offered a de- 
scription of it upon its being performed at the fifth con- 
cert last year, we beg to refer our readers to the review 
in Atheneum, May 7th, 1828, No. 28, page 440, for 
that purpose, as the performance of the present season 
was exactly of a similar character with the former, ex- 
cepting the absence of Dragonetti, who, we lament to 
say, was prevented from appearing by severe indisposi- 
tion. 

No. 2. Scena, M. Sapio, ‘ Through the Forest,’ 
from Weber’s Der Freyschutz. This is one of the best 
efforts of both the composer and performer, and was re- 
ceived with applause, being exceedingly well sung, and 
well accompanied by the orchestra. 

No. 3. Introduction and Theme Varié, Clarionet Ob- 
ligato, Mr. Willman, composed by Kuffner. A very 
tasteful and interesting performance, replete with good 
tone and style. It would be unnecessary for us to offer 
any commendation upon the talent and judgment of this 
highly superior performer upon his particular instru- 
ment ; suffice it to say, that he still remains unrivalled. 
His pitch was rather ~re : therefore the chorus were 
a little too flat for him ; but the exhibition was highly 
applauded. 

No.4. Scena, Miss Paton, ‘ Si lo sento,’ from Spohr’s 
fine Opera ‘ Faust.’ This very favourite vocalist deserves 
our best thanks for the pains she has taken to make 
this beautiful composition her own; for we believe no 
other singer has attempted it, and Miss Paton performed 
it at the Philharmonic Concert, for the first time, on the 
19th of Feb., 1827, then, as well as now, with deserved 
applause. It presents a fine specimen of Sphor’s genius 
and science, occasionally reminding an experienced 
auditor of Mozart and Beethoven, in their respective 
works, ‘The Requiem,’ and ‘ Mount of Olives.’ This we 
wish to be considered as placing Spohr amongst com- 
posers of the very highest class, rather than by any 
means accusing him as a plagiarist. In the Allegro of 
Miss Paton’s song, she unconsciously did that which 
is no unfrequent error with singers, skipped a bar! 
“) Probably she is still ignorant of having done so, and we 
should be unwilling to record the accident, but for the 
desire we have to add, that the extreme tact and ability 
of ali the orchestra (employed in the immediate per- 
formance) disguised it so instantaneously, that few au- 
ditors could possibly have discovered it. A very trifling 
sensation was certainly perceivable, and a contemporary 
(who offers a description of these Concerts, and who 
a'so professes to take the world upon his shoulders,) 
erroneously lays the blame upon the leader, and the un- 
rivalled orchestra! 

An Overture, new to the Philharmonic, but which 
has been brought forward at the Oratorios by Hawes, 
who lent the eopy for the occasion, concluded the 
act: it is still in manuscript, and composed by 
Marschner for ‘ Der Vanhyr.’ It reminds one of 
‘Weber and Romberg, and exhibits considerable talent, 
but requires to be well known, before either performer 
or auditor can appreciate its worth. Perhaps, had it not 
been for the imposing scenery and diablerie of Der 
Freyschutz, and the consequent frequency of perform- 
ance, the public would never have admired the excellently 
characteristic Overture to that piece to the extent they 
now do. 

The second act commenced with Haydn’s Sinfonia in 
D, No. 7, of his last twelve grand orchestral composi- 
tions, and which (as well as Beethoven’s Pastorelle) 
we confidently think ought not to have been performed 
this season, because they were produced during the /ast, 


see Sphynx, No. 18, page 280,) and we are tempted to 
sevork tue veanottes thorein made-with i force, 





because the offence becomes the greater from the re- 
petition.) 

The delicious romance in G excited much attention, 
and was beautifully performed by Nicholson on the flute : 
but we must again express a surprise at the choice of the 
Directors, which seems always confined to the old 
sinfonias of Haydn and Mozart, when they are in pos- 
session of so many MS. overtures and sinfonias, (many 
written at a great exp»nse for the Society,) by Rics, 
Spolir, Clementi, &c.; for however perfect or superior 
Haydn’s pieces are, yet they may be heard excellently 
well performed almost nightly at Covent-Garden and 
Drury-Lane Theatres, &c. Now we are so anxious 
that a// Haydn’s compositions should be well known, 
that we wish they (the omnipotent Philharmonic Di- 
rectors) would begin by playing the frst sinfonia or 
overture he ever wrote, and proceed regularly to the 
last; for very many beautiful and clever orchestral 
compositions which we remember to have heard during 
the days of old Ranelagh, &c., are now totally obsolete, 
and lost to the musical world. For why? Because 
they have not parts for flutes, bassoons, clarionets, 
trumpets, and drums; let Dr. Crotch, and B. Cramer, 
Attwood, or some other talented musician, adopt these 
excrescent parts, and let us enjoy some ancient novelty! 
At the Saturday’s rehearsal, previously to this concert, 
an excellent sinfonia of Haydn’s, of the above descrip- 
tion, was tried, (and which has heretofore been per- 
formed,) but rejected on the unreasonable ground 
above stated; it was a classical composition, in E 
minor, written by Haydn as an exact parody upon an 
old admired similar production of the younger Stanitz. 
No. 7, Aria, Mr. Phillips, ‘ Qui sdegno non s’accende,’ 
from Mozart’s ‘ Il Flauto Magico.’ We are sorry to 
find a fault in the performance of our favourite, and 
the favoured of the public; but Mr. Phillip’s voice is 
not equal to the performance of this beautiful aria. 
Angrisani, Zuchelli, and Kellner possess voices equal 
to the effect intended by the great author, but not any 
bass singer xow brought forward. Phillips sang as 
usual; well in time, in tune, and with his accustomed 
purity and good taste; but this delightful song (known 
in English as ‘ Within these sacred Bowers’) requires 
an intonation and depth of voice Phillips has not. In 
the latter part of the aria, the singer should be able to 
produce the lower E and F of the bass clearly, and well, 
as the principal feature of the performance ; but Phil- 
lips was forced to the octave higher; still he was en- 
cored, and in every other respect (saving the ‘ Frog and 
Ox’ fable) deserved it. 

No. 8, Concerto Violin, M. Artot, jun., (his first per- 
formance in this country,) composed by Kreutzer. 
This was an astonishing exhibition! Master Artot (as 
he should have been designated, appearing only be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen years old, and professed to be 
by his friends only between thirteen and fourteen) 
produced in a very masterly and extraordinary style of 
perfection all the various excellencies of which the 
violin is capable, in a truly interesting manner. He is 
a native of Brussels, and has been educated under the 
immediate tuition of the great violinist, Kreutzer him- 
self. Young Artot did his preceptor justice; and the 
Philharmonic audience fully appreciated his merits. 


No. 9. Duetto ‘Ella oh ciel,” Miss Paton and Mr. Phil- 
lips, from ‘Tervaldo e Dorliska,’ by Rossini. Zuchelli in- 
troduced this duetto in ‘ Mose in Egitto ;’ hence it be- 
came familiar to us; and Ais fine round voice, and 
Italian style, added to stage effect, made it more in- 
teresting than was in the power of our English singers 
and Philharmonic accompaniment. 

The performance concluded with Romberg’s pleasing 
and clever overture to ‘ Don Mendoza; and the whole 
gave universal satisfaction, being led by Mori, and 
truly conducted by the only ‘ veritable conducteur’ we 
know of, Sir George Smart. 





EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 


TueEreE is, of course, a due proportion of pro- 
ductions below mediocrity in this collection, and 
it requires some time for the visitor to recover 
himself from the first impression made by the 
predominance of trashy rrereenens, ere he can 
compose himself to find out the many works of 
merit which the Exhibition contains. On enter- 
ing the gallery, the organs are naturally first 
assailed by the paintings which decorate the upper 
regions; but, if these do not give a fatal shock 
to the patignce, we gradually settle down to the 
observation of the meritorious occupants of more 








= Pen ; 
honourable, although Jess exalted stations. Once 


brought to this proper level, we are led on through 
the rooms by a succession of interesting pictures. 
We shall content ourselves, for the present, with 
indicating the titles and authors of a few.of the 
most conspicuous of these, reserving our observa- 
tions on them until next week, when we hope to 
have space to do them more ample justice. 

Mr. Northeote, R.A., has done himself and the 
— honour by contributing ‘ A Fruit Girl,’ 

8. r. Stanfield, the President of the Society, 

with several other works, has a large lan 
* Erle Stoke Park, near Devizes, the seat of G. 
Taylor, Esq.’ In ‘ The Departure of the Israelites 
out of the land of Egypt,’ No.7, Mr. D. Roberts, 
that clever artist, has evidently had it in view)to 
try his hand at something in the manner of Mr. 

artin. Mr. Glover’s contributions are nume- 
rous, and in several of them he appears less man- 
nered than formerly. Mr. R. B. Davis has several 
portraits of animals, Lape ee high-bred horses 
and hounds. ‘ Danger,’ (the Heron,) G. Lance, 
237, will arrest the attention of most le. 
Mr. Hoffland has several large landscapes. Mir. 
Gill and Mr. P. Nasmyth are also contributors. 

The Sculpture Room contains upwards of sixty 
works. The exhibition is altogether an interest- 
ing one, and evinces a progressive improvement. 





THE DRAMA. 





King’s Theatre. 

On Tuesday, the 24th, after the opera of ‘ L’ Italiana 
n Algieria,’ was produced a new ballet, entitled * Mas- 
saniello, ou le Pecheur de Portici.’ The story, taken 
from a fact in Neapolitan history, had been frequently 
dramatised, and recently with immense success at Paris, 
in the shape of an opera, to which M. Scribe furnished 
words, and M. Auber music. Each quotum was hap- 
pily executed ; and we have heard the echoes of its me- 
lodies on this side the Channel, perhaps a little broken 
by reverberation against Dover Cliffs, but nevertheless 
the most popular of all the present themes of Weip- 
pert’s quadrille band. Bnt however excellent may a 
the music, a great part of which is infused into the 

resent ballet, it is almost as nothing beside the other 
interest and heauty of this gorgeous exhibition. Cer- 
tainly uothing so splendid and yet so lively has come 
before us, in any dramatic shape, for years. ‘The 
scenery, dresses, and pantomimic action,’ as the play- 
bills say, ‘are all grand and appropriate to the highest 
conceivable degree.’ Even the dancing is diversified by 
the introduction of national steps and figures, such as 
the Bolero and Santarella, anu all descrijtions of na- 
tives, in all varieties of costume, are brought together 
and grouped, with a most pictorial power. 

The sister of Tomaso Aniello, here called Massaniel - 
lo, is seen, upon the rising of the curtain, in the act of 
flying from some hostile pursuers. This is a fair pre- 
face to the whole story, which simply turns on the at- 
tempt of a Neapolitan prince to carry off a young girl, 
and the revenge of her brother, which vented itself in 
a successful insurrection against his ruler. Madame 
Pauline Leroux is of course the heroine; and, though 
the tragic beauty of her acting cannot be surpassed, 
still there is nothing very prominent and absorbing in 
the part, as in that of ‘La Somnambule,’ and we are 
almost tempted to admire the opening seene beyond 
all the others in which she is engaged, though she has 
no further duty in it to perform n to run here and 
there, for a minute, and then disappear. As for the 
rest, Coulon supported the character of the rebellious 
fisherman very successfully; and a nameless crew of 
Lazzaroni, fishermen, conspirators, fruit-venders, and 
the like, whoever they were, displayed great skill in 
their subordinate capacities, looking roguish, or pisca- 
torial, or sanguinary, or pastoral, as the case required ; 
and yet after all, a mere ignobile vulgus, fellows who 
have, in all former ballets, hopped, skipped, and jump- 
ed, merely to give others leisure to recover breath. 

If it were not dangerous to be rhapsodical on such a 
theme as the light fantastic creations of M. Deshayes, 
we should confess ourselves childish enough to be quite 
enamoured of jthis his progeny. As a spectacle, it is 
unrivalled; and yet most people will turn from it a 
longing lingering look to the quiet and pathetic scenes of 
‘La Somnambule,’ which will retain its sweet influence 
even through the golden reign of this gorgeous fa- 
vourite, 
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Drury Lane. 

Our readers are aware that it has frequently been 
asserted, that Shakspeare made considerable use of 
the labours of his predecessors ; but perhaps they do 
not equally know in what succeeding ages have turned 
his own works to the same account; and that when 
that illustrious poet, Nahum Tate, having accomplished 
his metrical version of the Psalms, determined as well to 
reform the stage, he did not disdain to work up a few 
lines of Shakspeare’s ‘ Lear’ into a tragedy he was com- 

ing on the same theme. This t y we had on 
onday the fortune to see represented ; and though we 
could not avoid feeling the incongruity of the two por- 
tions with considerable pleasure, we regret that it is 
not at the present moment in our power, by a compari- 
son of individual passages, to show the great superio- 
rity which the increased light of the eighteenth century 
gave to the latter poet—to demonstrate the superior 
excellence of 
‘Come to my arms, thou dearest, best of men,’ 
over 
* Do not laugh at me ; 
But, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia.’ 

But, to speak more seriously, had we ever believed 
that the people of England knew any thing of Shak- 
speare, we should, on Monday night, have been unde- 
ceived. Had they known any thing of him, a general 
shout of disapprobation would have clcsed the perform- 
ance, long before ‘ the dearest best of men,’ namely 
Edgar, is made happy with Cordelia ; for such is the 
conclusion of this disgrace to the British stage and au- 
dience. We should wrong Miss Phillips if we spoke 
of her performance : we sincerely pitied her during the 
utterance of the rumbling lumbering lines of Tate ; 
the manner in which she played the scenes of Shak- 
speare, which yet survive, showed her worthy of a bet- 
ter fate. Mr. Young was as incorrect as usual in the 
delivery of his text. 





POETRY. 


ATLANTIS. 
I couLp my boat loose, 
And conld bid it float 
Where the idlest wind should pilot, 
So its glad course lay 
From this eart!: away, 
Towards any untrodden islet : 
For this earth is old, 
And its heart is cold, 
And the palsy of age has bound it ; 
And my spirit frets 
For the viewless nets 
Which are hourly clinging round it : 
And with holy glee 
1 have heard of thee, 
Thou Isle in mid Ocean sleeping 
And thy records old, 
Which the sage has told, 
And the Memphian tombs are keeping. 
But I know not where, 
"Neath the desert air, 
To look for the pleasant places 
Of the yeuth of Time, 
Which its sterner prime, 
As the haunts of childhood, effaces. 
Like the golden flowers 
Of the Western bowers 
Have waned their immortal shadows ; 
And no harp may tell 
Where the Asphodel 
Clad in light those Elysian meadows, 
And thou, fairest Isle, 
In the day: light’s smile, 
Hast thou sunk in the boiling ocean, 
While beyond thy strand 
Rose a mightier land 
From the wave in alternate motion ? 
Are the isles that stud 
The Atlantic flood, 
But the peaks of the tallest mountains, 
While repose below 
The great waters’ flow 
Thy towns, and thy towers, and fountains ? 
Have the Ocean powers 
Made their quiet bowers 
In thy fanes and thy dim recesses, 
And in haunts of thine- 
Do the sea-nymphs twire 
Coral wreaths for their dewy tresses ? 





Or does foot not fall 
In deserted hall, 
Choked witl: wrecks that ne’er won their haven 
By the ebb trailed o’er 
y untrampled floor, 
Which their sunken wealth has paven ? 


Oh, appear, appear ! 
Not as when oh 
Thou didst rule to the broad Egean,— 
But in Love’s own might, 
And in Freedom’s right, 
Till the nations uplift their Pean, 


Who now watch and weep, 
And their vigil keep, 

Till they faint for expectation,— 
Till their dim eyes shape, 
Temple, tower, and cape, 

From the cloud and the exhalation. 


T. 





TO JULIAN. 


Here part our paths: in other days 
I may have dreamed to sail like thee 
In wild turmoil, for rule or praise, 
The billows of a troubled sea. 


Here part our paths : thou still shalt wield 
That busy and o’ermastering mind, 
Alike in council, court, or field, 
Mighty to lead and awe its kind ; 


The scorn of power, the hate of wrong, 
The lip of pride, the eye of sway,— 
The will of adverse fortune strong, 
Which foes must fear, and friends obey : 


A heart that thrills with loftiest hope, 
Whose essence is the lightning flame ; 

That, bold with legioned fiends to cope, 
No doom can shake, no sorrow tame : 


And thou shalt dwell ’mid storm and clond, 
’Mid passion’s gales that know not pause ; 
And rescue from the battling crowd 
A people's fate, a world’s applause. 


Ta me a different fate is given, 
And I must seek the lowlier way 

Which steals unmarked from earth to heaven, 
And flies the throng’s tumultuous fray ; 


And I must check the spirits’ swell, 

And spurn the dreams of power and pride ; 
Must brave ambition’s master-spell, 

And dash the intruding world aside ; 


And bind me to the calm content 
Of toils obscure and cheap desires ; 
Thoughts with no earth-born passion blent ; 
And hope that but to God aspires. 





THE WIND. 





BEAR me away with thee over the plain, 
Wind, for thou art strong ! 

As a ship drives before thee upon the main, 
I would hurry along. 


As a rudderless ship in a boundless ocean, 
Fast flying from thee, 

Drunk with the joy of its onward motion, 
Such would I be ! 

As a leaf on the sunny hills 
When thy voice is lond, 

As the spray of the mountain rills, 
As a summer cloud, 


Wandering over a deep blue sky 
Ere the noontide is past, 

So, wind, so would I lie 
On the breath of the blast ! 


Thou art slow, © wind ! and thy powerless wing 
Soars not aloft with me! 
Higher than ever did mountain spring 
rom the brink of the foaming sea, 


I would sail with thee, thou boisterous wind, 
Through darkness and hail and dread, 

As a pennon flutters, when storins behind 
A tall castle its folds outspread. 


I would visit the caves where the lightnings sleep, 
And the shrines of the stars of gold ; 
I would drink of the dew which the cloud-nymphs 


weep, 
When cold winter his robe doth unfold, 





Which hath lain on the earth this many a day, 
With hoarfrost and ice and snow; 

Upborne on the wings of the genii that play 
In the tints of the heaven-bow. 

I would laugh as the Gods of the Zodiac round 
In their mazy whirl did spin ; 

I would join their dance where its utmost bound 
The universe girdles in. 


Then my venturous flight should the spirits guide 
To new heavens beyond tie sky ; 

And in floods of light through the void I'd glide, 
A new planet sprung forth on high ! 


Thou canst not do this, thou noisy wind, 
Though thou leapest from East to West ; 
And the wings of my thought will leave thee behind 
To rave round some mountain’s crest. 
Bound to the earth, which thou sweepest over, 
And prisoned within the sky, 
Thou canst not Jeap up, thou daring rover, 
Thou canst not leap up as I! 





SONNET. 





THEY wrong thee, Nature, who have made their home 
In towns, and there pent up consume their life, 
Like that rough stream which, in its endless strife, 

And hot contention frets with toil and foam, 

By the strait cavern prisoned, where its dome 
Tenanted by impenetrable night, 

Seems ah ce, meet for elvish sprite, 

Swart earth-dwarf, goblin, or phantastic gnome, 
Rather may I like this pure brooklet run, 

Unknown save by day-dreaming bard, and leap 
Between moss-starred banks, to the warm sun, 

The fresh breeze, and the blue sky's boundless deep 
Murmuring soft grateful sounds ; and in the sight 
Of thy sweet forms be flowing day and night. 





Flying of Dust before Rain.—lIt is only  ceteri 
paribus, that colder air is heavier than hotter. For 
the latter may be charged with such a quantity of 
moisture as to make a cubic foot or other given 
volume of it, as heavy or heavier, than an equal e 
of other air some degrees colder. It is its being thus 
loaded with moisture, and rendered specifically heavier, 
that causes it so frequently to make the dust fly in 
such dense clouds just before the coming on of a heavy 
shower of rain in summer time. 

Death of the General of the Order of Jesvits-—Dr 
Fortis, the late General of the Order of Jesuits, whose 
death is announced in the latest intelligence from Rome, 
was born in Venice, and was promoted to the chair of 
Loyola, eight years ago, being then in the seventy~- 
second year of his age. He was considered an amiable 
and pious man, and his uirements in the Belles 
Lettres were considerable. activity and energy of 
his mind well qualified him for the government of his 
Order, and his sway was so judiciously managed as to 
give very general satisfaction. We believe that the 
only awoved literary production of Dr. Fortis is a vo- 
lume of poems entitled ‘Seria de Ludicra. It was a 
youthful effort, but contained indications of the talents 
which were subsequently developed. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 


Wilcock’s Laws of Inns, &c., 12mo , 5s. 

The Sorrows of Rosalie, &c., 4th edition, 8s. 6d. 

D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, first and second Series, 
6 vols., 8vo., 31. 12s. 

Ditto, second Series, 3 vols. 8vo., 11. 166. 

Rev. Dr. Arnold’s Sermons, 8vo., }0s. 6d. 

Hodgson’s Instructions for Candidates for Holy Orders, 8vo., 
4th edition, 8s. 

Eleanor Ogilvie, 3 vols., 16s. 6d. 

Conway’s Solitary Walks, 2d edition, 2 vols., post 8vo., Is. 

Owen on the Sabbath, new edition, by Brookes, 1amo., 4s, 

Sather’s Sermons, 2 vols., 8vo., 11. 48. 

Whittaker’s Horologium Poeticum, new edition, 18mo., 3s. 

Shepherd’s Thoughts on Private Devotion, 5th edit., 12mo., 6s. 

Azimuth Tables, by Captain Thomas Lynn, 4to., 2/, 2s. 

The Clerical Guide; or, Ecclesiastical » Toyal 8yo., 
3d edit., 11. 2s. 

Reflections, Doctrinal, Practical, and Devotional, &c., by the 
Rev. George Bliss, A.M., 12mo., 6s. 

Traits of Travel; or, Tales of Men and Cities, by the author of 
‘ Highways aud Byways,’ 3 vols, post 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Mareschal Suchet, Duke of Albufera, vol. 2., 12s. 

Reeves’ English Law, vol. 5, demy 8vo., 10s. 6s. 

Wright on Deafness and Diseases of the Ear, 8vo., 10s, 6d. 

Hours for Heaven, 32mo., 1s. 

Companion to the Theatres, 2s. 6d. 

The Extractor of Literature, &c., vol. Ist, 10s. 

Paroehial Discourses, by the Rev. John Hall, B.D.. 108. Ode 

A Treatise on Practical Surveying, &c., 8v0., 10s. 6d. 
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Nights fair, except on Saturday. Mornings fair, except on 
y. 
Highest temperature at mee 
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Saturn 

Mercury in Aphelio on the 28th. 

Venus’s geocentric longitude on Sunday, 

Jupiter's ditto ditto 

Saturn's ditto 27° 24’ in Cancer. 

San’s ditto jitto 8° 32’ in Aries. 

Length of day on Sunday, 12h, 42min. Increased 5 h. 

Sun.’s hor. motion on Sunday, 2’ 28” plus. Logarithmic 
num. of distance, 9.99953. 


OWLAND’S KALYDOR.—Its _ soothing, 
cooling, and ameliorative properties immediately allay 


24° 53’ in Pisces. 
15° 15/ in Sagitt. 
ditto 





N R. BUCKINGHAM has the honour to 
| pnounce, that he will deliver his COURSE of LEC- 
TURES on the PAST and PRESENT STATE of the EASTERN 
WORLD, at the CITY OF LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate- 
street, commencing on Mownpay the 6th of Aprix, at Noon 
precisely, and continuing the same throughout the remainder 
of the week, from Twelve to Two o’Clock of each day. The 
following will be the order of the Countries described : 
Monday—Egypt, and its splendid Antiquities. 
Tuesday—Arabia, and its singular Manners. 
Wednesday—The Holy Land, and its Scriptural Jllustrations. 
Thursday— Mesopotamia, Baby & their Remains, 
Friday—India, its Inhabitants and Institutions. 
Saturday—Commercial Resources of the Eastern World. 
Admission to any Single Lecture, Five Shillings.—Tickets 
for the whole Course of Six Lectares, a Gainea.—To be had at 
the City of Londen Tavern only.—Books containing the 
Heads of all the Lectures, with a Sketch of Mr. Buckingham’s 
Life, Travels, and Writings, to be had of all Booksellers, price 
One Shilling. It is strongly recommended, that this Sketch 
should be perused before the Lectures are commenced. 


TO THE PROPRIETORS OF EAST INDIA STOCK. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
INCE 1 had the honour to address you on the 
4th instant, I have been pressed by my Friends to state 
at what period I intend to proceed to the Ballot. 
Your suffrages in support of the ful Candidate at 
the last Election, having so strongly marked your favourable 














the smarting irritability of the skin—assuage i tion— 
heal harsh and rough skin—remove cutaneous eruptions, and 
a Beautiful Complexion—affords soothing relief to 
ladies nursing their offspring ; and to gentlemen after shaving, 
it allays smarting the pain, and renders the skin smooth and 
pleasant, 4s. 6d. and 8s. Gd. per bottle, duty included.— Each 
genuine bottle has the Name and Addre: 
government stamp, which is pasted on the bottle— 
A. Rowland and Son, 20, Hatton Garden. 
TOURIST’s GUIDE IN SCOTLAND. 
Just published, Price 8s. neatly bound, 
EIGH’S: NEW POCKET ROAD BOOK OF 
SCOTLAND; to which are added Pisrasure Tours. 
Illustrated with a coloured Map of Scotland and a Guide to 
the Curiosities of Edinburgh. 
Printed for Samuel Leigh, No. 18, Strand. Of whom may 


be had, 
LEIGH'S ROAD-BOOK of ENGLAND and WALES. Price 8s. 
bound, or with 55 County Maps, price !2s. bound. 
LEIGH’S NEW ROAD-MAP of ENGLAND, WALES, and 
SCOTLAND, 39 inches. by 294, roan tuck, price 16s. 
LEIGH'S ROAD-BOOK of IRELAND, price 9s. bound. 
#g* A Variety of Works for Travellers on the Continent. 
-LISRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Just fOr price 6d., 
HE LIF OF MAHOMET. 
Baldwin and Cradock, London. 
Under the superintendance of the Socicty for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, have already appeared : 
IN BIOGRAPHY.—Li Cardinal Wolsey ; Sir C. Wren; 
Wa. Caxton; Sir Edward e. The Lives of Sir I. Newton, 
Lord Bacon, Sir W. Raleigh, Galileo, and Niebuhr, are in for 


ess. 
IN HISTORY .—Outlines of General History, Part 1., aod 
IN SOLENCE Hydrostaties, Hydraulics, Pn tics, H 
— ta! ydraulics, Pneumatics, Heat, 
Moen Ce Cree instfuments, Blectricity, Gaiva- 
nism, . Polarization of Light, Vegetable Phy- 
. , pet Chance Bacon's Novum Organum, 
cand Algéb' etry, Navigation, Mathematical 
¥, Piysical Geography, Animal Mechanics ; and the 
c Treatise on the Objects, Advantages, and Plea- 
sures of Science. 
The whole im distinct'and separate Treatises, price only 6d. 
each number. ve 


in royal,1olio, strongly aod handsomely half-bound, price 
8. 


lf, 106. 

VHE THIRD EDITION of Major BELL’S 
Fourtéen Charts 6f UNIVERSAL HISTORY, Ancient 
and Modern, Synchronistically arranged in collateral Co- 
lumns;—Four Charts of Authors, of all Nations, ancient and 
modern, also exhibited in collateral Columns ;—and one 
Chart of Painters, collaterally arranged in separate Schools, 
from the Revivai of the Art to the present Time ; being chiefly 
from the German of Professor BREDOW, and the private 

Prench Notes of Sir MATTHEW VAN BREE. 

*,* This Edition, which brings down the Historica] Events 
to the present Year, gives more copious Prefatory Explana- 
tions on the Application of, and the inary facilities 
afforded by, these Charts than either of the preceding Edi- 
tions: and embraces a List of Subscribers at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh; at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, the Charter 
House, and variously elsewhere, for nearly two thousand 
Published by Cramer, Addison, and Beale, 201, Regent-street, 

HE POPULAR AIRS, sung by * Les. trois 
Troubad ,* ged ,for the Piano-Forte and Harp, 

















by Bochsa, 8s. 

Ditto, sung by Ditto, arranged for Harp singly, in three 

numbers, by Ditto, 2s. each. 

Herz’s Quadrilles, arranged for two Performers on the Piano 

Forte, by W. Watts, 5s. 

Cramer’s First Set of Quadrilles, ‘ Les Troubadours,’ 3s, 
Useful Extracts, a set of Preparatory Exercises for 
the Piano, new edition, fis. 

Instructive Lessons, in which are introduced 
Favourite Melodies, fingered, No. I. 3s. 

Songs from Fairy Land, the Poetry by T. H. Bayly, Esq., 
. the Music by J. Barnett, Vol. 1., 15s. 

Horsley’s New Edition of Handel’s Songs, Duets, &c. Vol. 
H., 26s.—N.B. The third volume of this work is now in the 


Also, in a féw days will be published the First Number of 
J. JoHy’s Sacred Voluntaries for the Organ or Piano-Forte, 
aclocted from the Works of Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Crotch, Cramer, &c. : 








38 engraved on the 





Pp of his pret I consider it my duty respectfully 
to defer to that indication of the feeling of the Proprietarv. 

It is not, therefore, my intention to offer myself in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Ferguson, but 1 shall certainly come forward on 
the first Vacancy after his Election, and for which I earnestly 
entreat the favour of your support. 

I have the honour to be, 
Ladies and Geotlemen, 
Your faithful and obedient Servant, ~ 
JOHN FORBES. 
15, Harley-street, 25th March, 1829 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
In. two lar vols. 8vo.. price 26s., » 
HE HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND. By J. B. S. Canwitnen, BD., of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxferd, Bampton Lecturer for 1809, and Vicar of Sand- 
hurst, Berks. 
Part the First—to the Restoration of the Church and Mo- 
narchy in 1660. 
London : printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. 4t»., with plates, price 18s. bds. 
HE AMATEUR’S PERSPECTIVE; being 
an Attempt to present the Theory in the simplest Form, 
and so to methodize and arrange the subject as to render the 
Practice familiarly intelligible to the uninitiated in a few 
hour’s study. By Ricuarp Davenrort, Esq. 
Printed for John Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


HE JURIST, No. V., will be published in 
a few days. 

Contents :—Art. I. Written and Unwritten Law—Il. Ad- 
ministration of Justice in the East Indies—II1. Cooper’s Let- 
ters on the Court of Chancery—IV. Fees in Courts of Inferior 
Jurisdiction in Scotland—V. Police of the Metropolis—VI. 
Present State of the Court of Chancery—VII. Dr. Reddie’s 
Observations on Mr. Humphries’s Reply—VIII. Statutes passed 
ia the last Session of Parliament. - 

London : printed for Baldwin and Cradock; of whom may 
be procured the first of four Numbers of the Work. No. 6 
will be ready in April. 


Just Published, Parts I. to XXI., also, Vols. I. to VIL., of a 


ket Edition of 
HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By 
Hume and Smou.terr. With the latest Corrections and 
Improvements. 

The Work will be handsomely printed on fine paper, and be 
completed in 48 Parts, or 16 Volumes. A Part, containing 
from 120 to 150 closely-printed pages, will be published every 
Saturday, price 1s. A Volume, comprising three Parts, and 
embellished with a Vignette Title, beautifully engraved on 
Steel, will be ready every three weeks ; the Volumes will be 
delivered, strongly done up in cloth, uniform with ‘Constable’s 
Miscellany,’ price 3s. each. 

Published by A. Hancock, Middle-Row-Place, 326, Holborn. 
Sold by Sherwood and Co., 23, Paternoster Row; and by all 
Booksellers and Venders of Periodical Publications. 


@MOS2’S EDITION OF PARKHURST’S GREEK LEXICON. 

Bm a very large volume, royal 8vo., price 1/. 11s. 6d., bds. 

GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO 
[LX THE NEW TESTAMENT; in which the Words and 
Phrases occurring in those Sacred Books are distinctly ex- 
plained ; and the meanings assigned to each, authorised by 
references to passages of Scripture, and frequently illustratert 
and confirmed by citations from the Old Testament, and from 
the Greek Writers; with a plain and easy Greek Grammar, 
adapted to the use of Learners, and those who understand no 
other language than English. 

By JOHN PARKHURST, A.M. 

A New Edition, comprising the more valuable parts of the 
Works of some later Writers. By Hucn James Ross, B.D., 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

London : printed for C. J. G. and F. Rivington ; Longman, 
Rees, and Co. ; T. Cadell; J. Richardson ; R.Scholey; Bald- 
win and Cradock ; Hurst, Chance, and Co. ; Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.; Whittaker, Treacher. and Arnot; Treuttel, Wurtz, 
and Co.; James Duncan; Simpkin and Marshall; J.Bohn; 
G. Wilson ; James Nisbet ; E. Hodgson ; W. Mason ; H. Steel ; 
F.J. Mason; W.J.and J. Maynard; J. Wicksteed, Houlston, 
and Son; Sterling. and Kenny, Edinburgh; J. Parker, Ox- 
ford; and J.and J.J. Deighton. 4 . 

*,* In augmenting and correcting this Lexicon, the Editor 
has availed himself of the works of Schleusner, Bretschneider, 
and Wahl; and for Improvements in the Grammar, those of 
Buttman and Matthia. The Additions to the former edition of 
Parkhurst are at least one third of the whole. 
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Appearance. Mr. H. A. C. Stubbs—VI. Sketches on the Road 
in Ireland, No. I.—VII. Chapters on Church-yards, Chap. 19— 
VIII. Lines Written at Warwick Castle. By C. Badham, M.D., 
F.R.S., &c.—IX. Songs of the Affections, by F. H. 1. The 
Recall. , 2. The Indian with his Dead Child. 3. The Two 
Homes—X. Vernal Invocation. By Delta—XI. ‘ The Breaking 
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PORzIG N QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
Contents :—I. Arts and Manufactures in France,—II. 
Humboldt’s Political and Statistical Accoant of Cuba.—III, 
Meyer on the Judicial Institutions of the’ Principal Countries 
of Europe.—lV. Oginsky’s Memoirs on Poland.—V. Derode’s 
new Theory of Harmony.—VI. Memoirs ot Vidocq.—VII. Rau- 
mer’s History of the Hohenstauffens,—VI11. Louis Buonaparte’s 
Auswer to Sir W. Scott's History of Napol —Ix. L 
and Literature of Friesland.—X. Duke Bernard’s Travels in 
North America.—Xl. Wine Trade of France.——CariticaL 
Sxetcuks.—French Works.—XI1. Cousin, Coursde Philosophie 
—XIII. Musée de Peinture etde Scu —KXIV. Histoire de 
VEcole Polytechnique.—XV. Biographie Universelle Aucienne 
et Moderne.—X VI. B: it, Mi ires A dotiques,; Tom III. 
et 1V.— XVII. Almanachs Francais pour 1829 —Italian Works. 
XVIII. Gamba Serie di Testi.—XIX. La Fadanzata Ligure.— 
German Works. XX.—Bottiche’s Geschichte der x 
nachQuellen.—XXI.Fallmeray er’sGeschichtedesKaysterthums 
vont Trapezunt.—XXII. German Almanacs for 1829.—— 
Eighty-two Miscellaneous Literary Notices from Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Russia and Poland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and concerning Oriental Literature.—A 
List of Four hundred and sixty-nine of the Principal New 
meta: 9 published on the Continent, from September to Decem- 
er, 1828, ; ’ 

‘The “ Foreign Quarterly Review” deserves the first place in 
our notice, because the idea of this class of works 
with its founders. It seems to us the best edited pe 
this country; and we should think no Review, 'y, quar- 
terly, or weekly, can cost so much labour té C 
st tees The mixture of subjects is admirable. Not only 
is there no preference shown for one country above another,— 
no French, Italian, German, or Spanish Ascendancy visible 
anywhere,—but what is much more difficult, the books selected 
from each of those languages, sare those which are best caleu- 
lated to illustrate the spirit of the different nations from which 
they have issued. This end seems never to be lost sight of, 
and it is very skilfully combined with the other, less considered 
by a philosophical reader, but highly important with a view to 
the pleasure of the ‘general,’ giving to the work an English 
and a present interest.’—‘ Athenaeum,’ January 7. 


‘The opinion we lately expressed, that this periodical was 
sotiety the nant edited, and one of the best written Reviews 
in this country, has not been changed by a perusal of th - 
sent number.’—Jbid, March 4. m ies —— 


. We wish to point out to our readers an article in “ The Fo- 
reign Quarterly Review,” No. VI., om the Arts and Manufac- 
tures of France. All real lovers of imformation—all persons 
interested in the true sources of national happiness—will be 
obliged to us for referring them to this, the first article of the 
new number. The quantity of instruction to be derived from 
it is only to be equalled by the benevolence of the s:.irit in 
which it is written. The characteristics. of this Review are— 
the utility of its objects, and the care and steadiness with which 
they are followed up: every thing is weighed, finished, and 
serious.’—Spectator, January 31. 


_ The articles in the present nember of ‘“‘ The-Foreign Quar- 
terly” are, we think, weil selected and written with good taste 
and judgment; they have a fitting and proportionate | h to 
the subject ; and in most of them that learning is displayed 
which is the only true one, i. €. an accurate information of the 
matter of which they treat.’ .....‘The fact is, we can recom- 
mend every article in this number. If the Editor brings out 
many such numbers, his Journal will vindicatc to itself a very 
eminent rank. among European literary journals.’—Eainburgh 
Evening Post, February 7. 

‘If the attribute of utility be the standard by which we 
ought to decide the merit of a work of this nature, it will not 
admit of a moment’s question thatthe present number of the 
‘ Foreign Quarterly Review’ is the best which has yet ap- 

. A majority of its articles are written on subjects of 
great practical utility ; and, in almost every instance, the 
writer displays an intimate acquaintance with all the details 
of his subject, and discusses it in a masterly manner.’—Elgin 
Courier, Feb. 20. 

‘The present number of this most promising Patagonian 
Periodical is the most useful number we have yet seen.’— 
Sun, Feb. 2. 

‘ The opinion which has been already formed of this work, 
the present sp is calculated not only to sustain, but to 
. It is a pleasiug peculiarity in it, that, while it is-dis- 
tinguished by the possession of one or two great and pervad- 
ing characteristics, every number that has yet appeared is re- 
markable for a distinctive tone and prominent feature, that 
greatly enlivens and increases the value of the whole. The 
present one may, par excellence, be named the number of 
utility and facts.’—Glasgow Free Press, Feb. 11. 

No. VII. will appear early in next Month. 


Published by Treuttel and Wurtz, Treuttel jun. and Richter, 
Foreign Booksellers tothe King, 30, Soho-square. 
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